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Sentimentality in Christian Art 


E. M. CATICH 


“Christ ... sent me to preach the gospel; not with an orator’s 
apes, for so the cross of Christ might be robbed of its force’’. 
(1 Cor. 1:17) 


HERE are many names for our times—‘‘The Nuclear Age”’; 
“The Age of Advertising’; ““The Space Age’’; “The Age of 
Automation”; “‘The Era of Public Relations and Propaganda”’. 
Ishould like to add another name, one that is hardly a credit. The 
twentieth century will undoubtedly go down in history as “‘The 
Age of Sentimentality”’. This sobriquet fits no other century quite 
so well as our own. 

It is difficult to think of a single area of American life that has 
not been touched, to greater or lesser extent, by this blight of 
sentimentality. Politics, the press, our entertainment media, adver- 
tising—all carry on a brisk traffic with sentimentality. Even our 
schools have sentimental blind spots, as witness their emotional 
justification for commercialised, semi-professional athletic pro- 
grammes that have nothing in common with genuine education. 
It is not surprising, then, that this pervasive sentimentality has 
invaded and infected religious art. The infection is not surprising 
but it is regrettable, not only for esthetic and cultural reasons but 
also—and more seriously—for theological reasons. Sentimentalized 
religious art blurs and warps theological truths, a far greater offence 
than the nausea such art induces in the area of esthetics or taste. 
For the purpose of religious art is to communicate theological 
truths clearly and honestly, with no additions or subtractions. If it 
fails this purpose, it is “bad religious art” regardless of the technical 
Proficiency, faith and sincerity of the artist and the esthetic 
excellence of the art product. 

The intention of this article is to define the function of religious 
art, show how sentimentality (both recent and contemporary) has 
thwarted that function, present some examples of current sentimen- 
tal aberrations, and finally offer some suggestions as to how we 
can restore reality, freshness and vitality to our religious art. 


The function of religious art 
Art, says Aristotle, “tis concerned with making and involves a 


1. Reprinted from THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, Iowa, with per- 
mission of the author. 
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true course of reasoning’. Again, ‘‘art is the disposition by whic) 
we make things by the aid of a true rule’. Saint Thomas says; 
“art is right reason of making”. For both Aristotle and Thoma; 
“right reason”’ is indispensable. 

The Medieval Schoolmen had little to say about art and practically 
nothing on the vexing problem of esthetics, or those arts that aim, 
not at utility, but at delight as an end in itself. Aristotle’s Poetics, 
however, offers some oblique clues leading to a workable definition 
of the function of art so that we may say it is the communication of 
high values that ordinarily go unnoticed by the mass of humanity. 

This function has a threefold nature. The genuine artist: 

(1) Shows values above and beyond the literal, descriptive facts 
of the visible world. 

(2) Calls attention to the cliches of his age. 

(3) States in a new, compelling, acceptable manner age-old truths 
common to all integrated men. 

In a word, the artist must uncover reality, not the realisme which 
is the simple representation of nature, but the reality of existence— 
a facing up to the inescapable bases of life and spirit. 

Of course, this does not mean that the artist must communicate 
only religious truths. He may and should call attention to important, 
ignored human values. Nor is art limited to a function of didactic 
alone, whether religious or human. It can concern itself with 
producing human delight. 

It is important to understand the function of art in order to 
recognise and grasp the sentimental deviations which will & 
discussed later. 

Some Catholic art groups have persisted in misreading the 
function of art, causing considerable confusion and disseminating 
some sentimentalisms of their own. One of these groups, pseudo- 
Platonist at bottom, insists that there is no such thing as fine arts 
that the only arts are the useful. 

For this group, poetry, symphonies and other entertainments 
should not be sought as ends in themselves; instead, this group 
says, God gave us these things to re-create our tired bodies and 
minds after the toil of honest daily labour. This recreation, tt 

juvenation and restoration of human energies is, they say, the only 
useful function of the so-called fine arts. If, they insist, man wer 
integrated, happy in his work and had his gaze fixed immovably ot 
eternity he would have no need for the delights of fine arts. 

The implication of the above position is clear: fine arts are a kind 


of opiate that one needs in order to tolerate the tedium of mal 
adjusted work and working conditions. 
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When these pseudo-Platonists consider religious art, they discover 
what they believe to be a reinforcement of their position. Since 
religious art is, in truth, the handmaid of religion and must therefore 
serve the cause of religion, they feel they have another justification 
for their argument that all art must be utilitarian art. Since, for 
example, all Church music must be an accompaniment or an aid 
to liturgical action, they conclude that all music, sacred and secular, 
must perform a “‘useful’’ function, like the haul-down and heave-to 
shanties that give sailors a rhythmic efficiency in their work. 

And so far as the delightful aspects of a well-made liturgical 
artifact are concerned, the utilitarians classify these as sugar-coatings 
the better to help us accept the harsh doses of dogma which lie 
underneath, clearly contrary to King Solomon (Ecce. 3:22) who 
said: “‘—nothing is better than for a man to rejoice in his work. . .”” 

On the other hand, there is the vastly larger group of both 
religious and secular artists who maintain a healthy, normal point 
of view. They defend what is popularly known as the fine arts and 
contend it is not necessary that every work of art have an immediate, 
useful end. There are, they further maintain, some arts that aim at 
delight and thus perfect man as man. 

This position is akin to Aristotle’s when he said in his 
Metaphysics: ‘‘Some arts were directed to the necessities of life, 
others to its recreation. The inventors of the latter were naturally 
always regarded as wiser than the inventors of the former, because 
their branches of knowledge did not aim at utility’. 

This viewpoint has been unjustly described by the utilitarian, 
pseudo-Platonists as ‘‘art-for-art’s-sake”. A more accurate desig- 
nation would be “‘true humanism’’. 

There is, however, a third group of artists and their votaries who 
may well have committed themselves to the art-for-art’s-sake cult 


s) of the kind excoriated by Pope Pius XII in his recent encyclical 


Musicae sacrae disciplina. 

At the end of the last century, we witnessed the emergence of 
The Esthetic Man from the art-for-art’s-sake movement of artists 
like Wilde, Verlaine, Pater, Swinburne and Whistler. Their mani- 
festos, actions and art products gave rise to the irresponsible 
“genius” who considered himself above law, morality and religion. 
He acknowledged neither debt nor duty and professed to see but 
one crime, that against beauty which one must always try, under the 
compulsion of a kind of esthetic Jansenism, to disengage from its 


| imprisoning matter. 


This group and its present-day acolytes have been denounced 
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by the Holy Father not because they searched for and tasted th| 
delight of artistic beauty, but because they made that delight andj | 
that beauty absolutely terminal. Taking beauty, which is true, they | 
turned it into a lie by making of it an idol. By acknowledging nj 
higher value than beauty, they avoided the error of the didactical . 
school that would have all art point a moral; but they fell into an} | 
error of their own, the ancient error of hedonism which denies the} 
possibility of any relationship—intended or coincidental—betwee}| — 
art on the one hand and morality and higher contemplative activity 
on the other. In the words of Saint Paul (Rom. 1:25): “They 
exchanged God’s truth for a lie, reverencing and worshipping te 
creature in preference to the Creator’’. 

This anarchical attitude towards art, though a cornerstone of 
the hedonists’ school, is not the exclusive property of the hedonists, 
It is shared by all those who, in the field of religious art, would deny 
the competence and the authority of the Church to regulate the ar 
used for public worship. It is shared by all those who would echo 
the false dichotomy: ‘‘Let the Church teach religion, we will take 
care of the art”. 

The Church’s concern is theology; her task, to lead souls to God. 
She has been given a divine deposit of Faith and Revelation ani 
through the ages until the end of time She will be tirelessly vigilant 
as she protects the souls in her care against the infection of religious 
error. 

The Church uses many means to teach divine truths. Among} 
these is art. Religious art is, then, a minor branch of theology. 
Consequently, those whom the Church invites to help her in the 
holy apostolate must submit to her judgment and must understand 
that she alone is competent to judge the most important element 
in any work of religious art, its theological content. 

Genuine liturgical art is the material unveiling of invisible truth 
in which the artist is almost, as it were, a passive instrument wholly 
respectful of the eternal truth entrusted to his artistry. 

The artist who writes a hymn, or makes a stained-glass window 
or carves an altar crucifix is making statements on religion to thos 
who hear and see his work. He must, then, defer to the Church's 
judgment on the theological quality of his work. It is one of the 
naivetes of our age to think of this deference and subordination as 
strifling of the artist, or an unwarranted invasion of his legitimatt 
freedom. 

History has shown that when the arts are properly related as 
subordinates to liturgical ends they rise to their loftiest heights 
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Some of mankind’s finest art expressions appeared in the service 
of the Church and will be found in the Medieval, Celtic, Caroline, 
Romanesque, Insular, Ottonian, Early Christian, Visigothic, Pre- 
Renaissance, Umbrian, Ravennate, Gothic, Byzantine and Sienese 
periods. Even the arts of the more refined non-Christian cultures 
shone most resplendently when serving the religions of those 
cultures. 

It is now possible to state the function of religious art: it is to 
lead the viewer or listener, through symbolic references, to spiritual 
truths, to more effective devotion, and to contemplation of divine 
reality. If religious art does not perform this function it is not good 
art. If it leads viewers to religious error or hampers devotion and 
contemplation, it is positively bad art. 

Nothing must prevent the viewer from moving from the art-image 
to a contemplation of the thing imaged. Back in the sixth century, 
Saint Gregory the Great warned that “‘it is one thing to adore an 
image, it is another thing to learn from the appearance of a picture 
what we must adore”’. 

And much earlier, the writer of the Book of Wisdom said: “Should 
they not learn to recognise the Artificer by the contemplation of his 
works ? Instead, they have pointed us to fire, or wind or to the nimble 
air, wheeling stars, or temptestuous waves, or sun and moon and 
made gods of them...” 

Of course, we may admire the work of religious art, as art, as 
long as we keep in mind its higher ends. But to rest complacently in 
the art, refusing to move on to contemplative activity, is a grave error 
and it may be the fault of the one who beholds it or of the one who 
has produced it. If the fault is in the beholder, it is a clear case of 
spiritual contraception—accepting the pleasure while frustrating its 
purpose, a far more heinous offence (because of the exalted virtue it 
attacks) than is the material contraception we hear about from the 
pulpit. If the fault lies with the one who has produced the art, the 
Church has no choice but to exclude his work. The Church cannot 
tolerate anything that interferes with her divine mission. And a 
religious art that excludes, minimises or glosses over its devotional 
or liturgical reason for being is an interference that cannot be 
tolerated. 


The Church and art experimentation 


Neither can the Church tolerate something that is legitimate and 
necessary in secular art, namely art experimentation. The sincere 
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artist-workman, loving his craft, as contrasted with the hired 
mercenary or hack, must experiment. In fact, non-experimentation 
is a sign of artistic decay. By patient working, constant questioning, 
study, trial and error, the good workman exposes the inner, and 
sometimes greater, potential of new methods and materials, new 
dimensions and extensions of his technique. Indeed, one of the 
great joys of the genuine artist is his satisfaction when an experiment 
yields successful results. In charity, he will communicate his success 
to others and so those arts and crafts become what is known in 
traditional societies as thousand-men-deep; in contrast to some 
tradition-despising, one-man-deep, present-day artists and craftsmen. 

Now, by definition, experimentation is an attempt to prove or 
disprove something and so it has the built-in possibility of failure, 
but, if failure, one which harms no one. 

However, liturgical art is a minor branch of public theelogy. 
And since experiments in public theology can never be permitted, 
any liturgical art that is still in the experimental stage cannot be 
admitted or accepted for the purpose of public worship. We may 
never experiment with souls. Hence, whatever is offered for public 
worship must be Church-approved; that is, it can in no way be 
experimental, hypothetical or tentative. It must be free from error 
and the possibility of error. 

This does not mean that the Church is committed to any one 
proven art-form. The liturgical artist, no less than his secular 
brother, is free to experiment, indeed he should; but he must do 
so in private. What is proved in private craft-use to be worthy of 
liturgical art, must be brought to and dedicated to the Church’s 
use. That is why the Holy Father in his encyclical Mediator Dei 
encourages the liturgical use of new, proven expressions and 
materials. But, note well, the key word in this passage of the Pope’s 
encyclical is “proven’’. 

Nor does the Church’s proscription of public experimentation in 
liturgical art extend to private devotional art. Some time ago, the 
Holy See had to place the cult of the Sacred Heart within specific 
limits because of certain dangers to dogma. The nature of this 
action reveals a Church as wise as she is firm. In Monsignor G. 
Mariani’s book, Legislazione Ecclesiastica in Materia d’ Arte Sacra, 
we read: 

Il S. Cuore poi, isolato, avulso dalla persona ornato con i 
simboli (croce, spine) descritti dalla S. Margherita Alacoque e 
ugualmente il Cuore Immaculato di Maria, circondato da una 
corona di rose e trapassato dalla spada, non si possono rap- 
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presentare per esporre sugli altari, ma solo per la devozione 
privata. 

Liberally translated, it states: 

Accordingly the Sacred Heart of Jesus isolated and torn 
from the body, as it were, and decorated with symbols such 
as the cross and thorns as described by Saint Margarita 
Alacoque and, similarly, the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
pierced with a sword, surrounded by a crown of roses, cannot 
be exposed on altars, although permitted for private devotions. 

This is a clear example of the Church’s ability to distinguish. 
On the one hand, she disallows certain items for public cult. On 
the other hand, she permits the same items for private use. The 
Church is concerned about all souls, the wise and the rude, the 
sensitive and the coarse, saint and sinner, professional and labourer, 
all. “I have compassion on the multitudes’’, said Christ. If someone 
can pray more effectively on a Rosary made of horse-shoe nails, 
the Church will not object. If some can use a Wasily Kandinskij 
improvisation as a point of departure for meditating on the Trinity, 
the Church will not interfere. 

But the moment personal devotions assume a semi-public or 
public character, then the Church takes note. And, if necessary, she 
has full right to step in and interdict their usage. 

Before we examine the invasion of sentimentality in religious art, 
we must clarify one further point which, in fact, has a bearing on 
what is to follow. This is the relationship between the secular artist 
and the Church. 


The Church and the secular artist 


There are some, Catholics and others, who believe the Church 
should be flattered when renowned secular artists offer their services 
to her. They think the Church should not look such gift horses in 
the mouth. Indeed, if one listens closely, one can sometimes hear 
the angry epithet ‘‘reactionary” levelled at the Church because, 
while she is courteous she is also careful. In fact, in recent years 
she has ordered removed from places of public worship certain 
artifacts that encouraged more scandal than devotion. 

Is the Church wary because the secular artists are not Catholics ? 
Decidedly not. In the first place, not all secular artists are non- 
Catholics. The ‘‘secular” denotes not the religion of the artists 
but their art. 

The Church is wary of using the religious art of secular artists 
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because of the inherent danger that such artists will treat religious 
art as they have habitually, and legitimately, treated their secula 
art; that is, as an end in itself. There is the added danger that th 
emotional excitation of secular art will be carried over by the artis 
into his religious art in a quantity and with an intensity that js 
impermissible. 

The late Georges Rouault was a truly great artist, one of the 
greatest of this century. He was a sincere, devout Catholic. Tim 
magazine described him as ‘“‘the greatest religious artist of his 
century”. This is not correct. Had TIME called him ‘“‘the greatest 
Catholic artist” or “the greatest artist using religious subjects”, 
I would not object. 

TIME like a great many people, made the mistake of evaluating 
liturgical art which it does not understand in terms of secular art 
which it knows well. The difference between the two is not, of 
course, a difference of technique—we assume technical competence 
in both kinds of art. The difference is in the ends and ideas of 
secular and religious art. And it comes down ultimately to a dif- 
ference in the role played by emotions which, in the secular camp, 
is usually paramount and, in the liturgical camp, is an essential but 
carefully controlled and vigilantly regulated factor. 

The historical origins of this particular emotionalism can hk 
traced to reportorial realism, the ashcan and dregs-of-life school 
which were, around the turn of the century, a type of social comment 
(Goya updated) in paint—a reaction against sweetly escapist art 
which gave us the pretty milkmaids and cherry-eating urchins of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Realism served its purpos 
well by recalling artists to realities, of which social conscience was 
one. One wonders, however, whether some of these painter 
commentators have not lost the Goyaesque eye and have now 
turned to religious subject matter primarily for its emotional impact. 

Certain secular themes and subjects are laden with natura 
emotional content. The addition of fauviste line and colour 
produces an even heavier esthetic concentrate. One does not doubt 
the power of the emotional distillate in one of Rouault’s clowns, 
prostitutes or crowned Christs. I do not suggest that a sad clown 
or a poor prostitute is not apt material for esthetic investigation and 
exploitation. I do insist that Christ is not, nor can He ever be, 4 
stepping-stone to emotional projection, an excuse for mere activation 
of our pathetic sensibilities or an evocation of our esthetic faculties. 

While, then, I respect Rouault as a giant among the secular 
artists of our age, I have the strongest reservations about his stature 
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as a religious artist for the same reason that the Church is so 
cautious when she is invited to use for public worship the artifacts 
of the secular artist. 


Church music 


We can see this secular-religious art problem more clearly 
perhaps if we consider for a moment the matter of Church music. 
A century ago, we had a situation in Church music that might have 
had its counterpart in other areas of religious art today had Pope 
Saint Pius X not issued his Motu Proprio of 1903. 

There was a time when secular music derived its method and 
inspiration from the Church, producing morality and mystery 
plays, the chanson de geste and the like. In the sixteenth century, 
secular music developed its own inspirations and one of its first art 
forms, the opera, was an instant popular success. Almost immedi- 
ately, the “‘opera’’, its instrumentation, theatricality and composi- 
tional form, found its way back into the Church. The people wanted 
to hear in church what pleased them in the theatre. Churches very 
quickly had permanently-endowed orchestras and, up until the 
mid-nineteenth century, composers thought it impossible to compose 
a Requiem Mass for any instrumentation less than a full orchestra. 

In 1837, Hector Berlioz premiered his Requiem Mass at Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. He conducted a 130-piece orchestra, 
including sixteen kettle drums. In his NBC symphony orchestra, 
the late Arturo Toscanini was usually satisfied with two tympani. 

Even the less flamboyant, less exhibitionistic Masses of Mozart, 
Haydn, Cherubini and Beethoven are unfit for the liturgy, not for 
technical reasons—technically many of them were peerless. They 
are unfit because they distract rather than help the faithful in their 
worship. All the devices that make the theatrical and symphonic 
music effective—the phrasings, modulations, sforzandos, highly 
contrasting dynamics, the secco and stromentato recitativi, abrupt 
mood changes, dissimilar voicings, thematic variations, chromatic 
runs—move the hearers from one agitated affective state to another. 
This, together with the tools of symphonic form—instrumental 
brilliance, solos, brass choirs, syncopation, phonic contrasts, 
modulatory dissonance—obviously was a kind of music that had 
no place in divine worship. 

And yet, it was not until Saint Pius X’s Motu Proprio that the 
final, authoritative word was spoken. “Since modern music has 
risen mainly to serve profane uses,” said Saint Pius X, ‘“‘care must 
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be taken that musical composition in this style admitted to the 
Church may contain nothing profane ... Among the different 
kinds of modern music, that which appears least suited for public 
worship is the theatrical style, which was in greatest vogue, especially 
in Italy, during the last century”. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, anyone who would have dared 
question the liturgical appropriateness of a Mozart Mass would 
have had heaped on his head nothing but ridicule and contempt. 
Was not Mozart the greatest musical genius of all time? He was. 
And was not Michelangelo Buonarroti a genius? He was. But, like 
Georges Rouault of our own time, it was not so certain that 
acknowledged artistic genius can move from secular to sacred 
work without peril to the Jatter. Let us not be misled by TIME or 
others into believing that devoutly Catholic Georges Rouault, one 
of the greatest secular masters of the twentieth century, was also 
the greatest religious artist of our time. 

One hesitates even to mention Salvador Dali in the same breath 
as Rouault. In Dali we have conscious, one could almost say 
wanton and brazen, exploitation of emotions; that is, fakery 
brought to its most refined and polished point. 

Mr. Dali is an opportunist who has been quarrying the religious 
vein for some time now. A very competent, meticulously academic 
technician, he arbitrarily assembles incongruous details, uses posed 
photographs, adds fanciful obfuscatory concoctions, plus a dash of 
surrealism and private symbols, even little plagiarisms, and comes 
up with such titled paintings as ‘Madonna of Port Lligat’’, “Christ 
of Saint John of the Cross”’, *‘Assumpta Corpuscularia Lapislazulina”’, 
**Angel Exploding Harmoniously”, “‘Saint James the Great’’, and 
“The Sacrament of the Last Supper’. Mr. Dali, believe me, is no 
ordinary hack. 

If one had to choose between the insipidities of Plockhorst, 
Sallman, Chambers, et al., and the fakery of Mr. Dali, one would 
have to choose the former, for their errors are more obvious and, 
one suspects, more unconscious. Mr. Dali is conscious at all times 
of what he is doing. 


Sentiment and sentimentality 


It is clear from what I have written up to this point that theological 
and liturgical correctness is the imperative, dominant consideration 
in all religious art and, further, that sentimentality and terminal 
emotionalism are one of the chief artistic aberrations that the 
Church vigilantly tries to avoid. 
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That there is still a great deal of sentimentality in religious art, 
why it persists and a depiction of three typical examples of this 
sentimentality will form most of the balance of this article. 

Sentiment is feeling or emotion. In itself it is good, a God-given 
faculty, among the noblest of His gifts to man. Without sentiments, 


we would soon perish. Love and fear, for example, are two guaran- 


tees of the preservation of the human race. 

When properly exercised, emotions or sentiments are laudable, 
just, meritorious of supernatural reward and a form of praise of 
God. When such emotions as joy, delight, sorrow, aversion, love, 
hate, gratitude, courage, fear, anger and tenderness are subject to 
reason and controlled by the will, they are good and perfecting of 
human nature. 

Such feelings were not absent in Christ. He was angered over 
the money-changers in the temple; He wept over Jerusalem and 
Lazarus; He was sorrowful unto death in the Garden of Gethsemani. 
He even had fear of God, as indicated by the Council of Sens 
(1140-41) which condemned the error of Peter Abelard who had 
said: “*, . . the spirit of the fear of the Lord was not in Christ’’. 

The emotions, then, are good. God Himself, when He assumed 
our human nature, did not disdain them. 

But every emotion or sentiment, if it is not to degenerate into 
mere emotionalism and sentimentality, must be proportioned to its 
worthy object. The emotions are to be neither sought nor avoided, 
stressed nor suppressed. Though they are always present in every 
human action, emotions can never be allowed to dominate or 
control that action. If they do, then there is an emotional imbalance; 
there is the abuse of sentiment; there is sentimentality. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. 22) sums up: “‘musical forms ... 
of... sensuous character, should be excluded from the Church”’. 
If the Council of Trent finds emotionalism objectionable in the art 
of music, it applies as well to all art. 

Reason is man’s highest faculty. Any derangement of God’s 
planned hierarchy is wrong. Thus, whenever reason is sacrificed to 
the emotion, whenever it is forced to follow rather than direct the 
emotions, we have a sentimentality which is a disordering of divine 
values. Aristotle and Thomas well knew the import of what they 
were saying when they insisted on “‘right reason’’ as the indispensable 
factor in all art-making. 

We can recognise sentimentality if we keep in mind that it is 
essentially that which is unreasonable. We have sentimentality 
Whenever sentiment is used in the wrong amount, in the wrong 
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place, at the wrong time, by the wrong person towards the wrong 
object and before the wrong audience. We have sentimentality 
whenever something is done too magnificently, too passionately, 
too much, too eagerly, and, conversely, whenever something is 
done too niggardly, too dully, too little or too phlegmatically. 

Philosophic systems and cultural patterns that sentimentally 
stressed base pleasure as the rule of life include Hedonism, 
Epicureanism, materialism, Cyrenaicism and the carpe-diem 
ideologies. 

Abuse of sentiment can occur by defect as well as by excess of 
emotion. Some mistaken Catholics would have us believe that 
suppression of the emotions is highly desirable and laudable and 
that excessive emotionalism is the only form of sentimentality. 
Under the heading of sentimentality by defect fall those philoso- 
phical and ethical systems which hold that feelings, appetites and 
emotions are impurities that must be banished. Thus, Puritanism 
preaches rigorous self-denial and inveighs against pleasures and 
delights of all kinds. Cynicism would make virtue, rather than God, 
the rule of life; holding that virtue is the only good and ignoring the 
ultimate good of happiness in God. In effect, Puritanism and like 
systems are ashamed of God’s gift to us, the emotions. By defect, 
Stoicism, Jansenism, Pharisaism, Platonism, to mention but a few, 
are basically sentimental. Their adherents take their emotional 
pleasure in denying the legitimate role of emotions and the normalcy 
of ordered emotional experiences. 

In each case, circumstances must be considered. A few examples 
of emotional propriety and impropriety will illustrate both of these 
abuses. A ten-year-old boy who cries over the death of his dog is 
not sentimental; he is naturally not yet emotionally mature and his 
weeping is normal. But for a man, who should be expected to have 
achieved emotional maturity, to weep over the death of a dog 
would be sentimental. A father who cries over the death of a son 
is not sentimental; a father who quits his job and cries for a year 
over the death of a son is sentimental. A father who does not cry 
at all, visibly or interiorly, over the death of a son is also sentimental; 
he “feels” that the expression of emotion would be shameful and 
somehow unworthy. 

In all cases of sentimentality there is a lack of proportion between 
the emotional expression and the thing or event that evoked it. 


Contemporary sentimentalities 
It is not the purpose of this article, even if such could be achieved 
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within the scope of a single article, to lay bare and examine all the 
forces and movements that have made ours truly “The Age of 
Sentimentality”. But we may certainly single out three—advertising, 
the press and politics—as among the most powerful of the emotion- 
stimulating forces of our time. It would be inaccurate to say that 
this trio of emotion-stimulants are exclusively causes of sentimen- 
tality. They are also effects. Advertisers, editors and politicians, 
anxious all to “‘please” the public, will adapt their message to that 
public. And if that public happens to be wallowing in sentimentality, 
their message will be one calculated to by-pass reason and reach 
the people directly through their emotions. 

But to say that advertisers, editors and politicians can at times 
be the product of their age does not absolve them from the cul- 
pability of both conniving at and causing a good deal of the 
sentimentality of that age. 

We are familiar with the shameless emotion-arousing techniques 
in all three of these fields. What we may never know, with any 
precision, is the extent to which all of us have been affected, willingly 
or not, by this constant bombardment of our emotional faculties. 

Though probably few of them have ever read Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
advertisers long ago discovered the effectiveness of transferring and 
associating powerful emotional drives with the products they wish 
to sell. Does the public respect doctors and scientists? We shall use 
pictures and “‘testimonials” of doctors and scientists to sell our 
cigarettes and anti-acid pills. The sexual instinct is strong? We 
shall picture our product—be it cars or clothing or what have you— 
with a sexually-enticing picture of a woman. Do babies attract 
attention? We shall associate babies with our merchandise. 

The press, like. the advertisers, knows it is easier to attract a 
following by emotional appeals rather than rational. And so, large 
doses of sex and violence, in stories, pictures and “‘comics”’, designed 
to yield venereal and horror pleasures, are served up daily. What- 
ever is bizarre, outrageous or grotesque seems to have open access 
to the columns of the press. 

Politicians have in recent years purged themselves of some of the 
gtosser sentimentalities that were once the major ingredients of the 
oratorical and forensic art; but their performance at the two 
national nominating conventions in 1956 proved the need for 
considerably more purgation. While Governor Clement, the 
Democratic keynoter, could dredge up the emotion-laden cliches 
about mother-love, sin and the “Hoover depression”, the Repub- 
licans, for their part, showed the nation, under the adroit direction 
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of actor Robert Montgomery, the picture of a President and his 
entourage, heads bowed reverently in silent prayer, the director’ 
*“*x” marking the spot of the most favourable television camer 
angle for all the participants; and in 1952 while Mr. Nixon enlisted 
sympathy through his dog “‘Checkers”, candidate Stevenson could 
conveniently be camera-shot showing a hole in his shoe. 

For those who might still doubt the accuracy of the title, “The 
Age of Sentimentality’, we could recite a partial litany of con 
temporary sentimentalities: mercy killing, Dagwoodism, relativism, 
birth control, Momism, sterilisation, athleticism, animal worship, 
free love, estheticism. 

It is an uncomfortable truth that life in virtually all of its mani- 


festations is an unrelieved, unending emotional bath. Wondrow 
would be the feat of artists and liturgical artists could they produce 
work untainted and uncoloured by the emotion-soaked climate of 
the age. Artists who accomplish that feat are the only ones entitled 
to wear the appellation “‘great’’. 


Artistic disorders 


The ways in which sentimentality invades art, ignores the rea 
ends of art to seek inferior ends, are many. A half-dozen of the mos 
common artistic errors that are either sentimentalities themselve 
or invite sentimentality are: 

(1) Making technique an end in itself. 

(2) Using worthy subject matter for unworthy ends. 

(3) Using emotion-evoking stimuli in unwarranted situations. : 

(4) Reporting side-issues instead of the central theme. 

(5) Foisting off of the artist’s emotions instead of letting the 
subject-matter and its treatment produce its own emotions a 
the natural effect flowing from its inherent rightness. 

(6) Using unworthy means for worthy ends. 

A comment on a few of these artistic disorders will be in order; 

We shall then see how three religious subjects, theological truths 
have been and continue to be mishandled by sentimental artists. 


When I refer to “technique”, I mean that technique which 
externalises the art-form conceived in the artist’s mind. I am nol 
talking about internal technique, the artist’s skill as a virtue of 
practical intellect, the distinctive note of all art-making. 

To make external technique or craft-skill the centre of interes 
in a work of art is to ignore the fact that art, practical or productive, 
is above all an intellectual operation and that the final and fo 
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causality of the art-product must control technique. Technique is a 
means not the end. This explains why we acknowledge as masters 
the Ottonian miniaturists, Van Gogh, Visigothic book illustrators, 
Cezanne, Catacomb frescoers, even though such men lacked the 
obvious and enormous technical facility of such artists as Michel- 


angelo, Botticelli and Rubens. Dante underscored this when he 


said in his Paradiso: “‘. . . l’artista ch’ ha l’abito dell’ arte e man che 
trema’’. “‘The artist who has the skill of his art and a trembling 
hand”’. 

It is the idea, the formal exemplar, that matters, not its technical 
expression. Cezanne’s difficulty with anatomy causes no damage to 
the internal unity of his masterworks. 

On the other hand, the uninspired hack artist can produce 
nothing but formless work even though he may be marvellously 
adept in the technique of drawing, anatomy, proportions, chiaros- 
curo, dynamics, foreshortening, colour harmony and all the rest. 
His deficiency and that of his clients lies in the area of idea, an 
understanding of religion and the meaning of the liturgy. Some of 
the more gifted of these idea-impoverished artists can mimic 
fresh, proven techniques and idioms. The discerning viewer can tell 
the difference between the genuine artist and the mimic. 

A second aberration, using worthy (religious) subject matter for 
unworthy (commercial) ends, is closely associated to the one above. 
While still offensive to the taste of a good many Americans, this 
error occurs often enough to merit our attention. We have already 
noted a sly instance of this in current political life as practised by 
those who appreciate the electoral value of what has come to be 
called “‘religion along the Potomac”. 

In recent years, we have seen certain institutional advertising by 
means of colour reproductions of art masterpieces, including 
canonized saints. 

A few years ago, I designed a holy card of Saint Joseph for a 
newly-ordained priest. The design came to the attention of an 
apron manufacturer who wanted me to make a similar design for 
a new carpenter’s apron he was planning to put on the market. 
I refused, explaining why such a use of religious art was an injustice 
to Saint Joseph, religion and perhaps even to aprons. 

The Renaissance and subsequent ages furnish us with a rather 
bulky catalogue of the disorders flowing from the use of religious 
subject matter as a spring-board for the promotion of secular values. 
One would think, from a cursory look at the Renaissance, that 
there had been a healthy increase in devotion to Saint Sebastian 
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and Saint Mary Magdalene, so numerous were the Renaissance 
paintings of the two. A closer look reveals that Saint Sebastian 
simply gave the artist of that time a magnificent opportunity to 
exploit the newly-acquired anatomical knowledge of the male 
figure and the semi-nude female model. Anatomical exploitation 
may also explain the flourishing of Adam and Eve paintings by 
Durer, Cranach, Baldung-Grien and others whose concern with the 
theological import of original sin was not quite as obvious as their 
intoxication with technique. 

Carlo Crivelli is a clear example of the dichotomy of subject 
matter. Many of his madonnas are simply overwhelmed among the 
festoons of over-sized fruit and vegetables and highly decorative 
brocaded materials. Crivelli’s Madonna in the National Gallery 
and his “‘The Madonna of the Little Candle” in the Brera illustrate 
the point. 

The new science of architectural perspective in the Renaissance 
also appears to have been the primary end in such works as 
Francesco del Cossa’s “Annunciation”; Perugino’s “‘Giving of the 
Keys”; Pinturicchio’s ‘‘Furneral of Saint Bernardino”; Mantegna’s 
“Passion of Saint James’’; Fra Carnevale’s ‘“‘Presentation of the 
Virgin”; and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo’s ‘‘Mirace of Saint Bernard”. 

The foreshortening of Correggio and Andrea Pozzo and the 
contrapposto-posturing of Tiepolo, the Carracci, Pontormo and 
others offer further examples of how divine things were forced to 
haul secular carts. 

In another article? (““The Image of Christ in Art’) I treated at 
some length of the error of reporting side-issues at the expense of 
central themes, the error of all “repository” artists who think that 
a fantastically accurate reporting of the archeology, botany and- 
costumery of Christ’s time is an adequate substitute for authentic 
artistic inspiration and fresh, compelling expression. 

I should like, now, to unmask the monumental error of the 
religious artist who is not content to simply portray his religious 
or liturgical subject, but thinks it is desirable, even necessary, to 
infuse his work with the extraneous content of his own personally 
experienced emotions, because he is convinced that the evocation 
of emotion is really the purpose of religious art, since, undeniably 
that is the purpose in much secular art. 

To fully understand this sentimentalism, whose fruits surround 
us at every turn, let us look at three familiar religious themes or 
subjects, see what happens to them at the hands of the sentimental 

2. THE FURROW, June 1957. 
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ist, and make some suggestions concerning correct artistic 
tment of these themes. 

The three themes are the Passion, the Sacred Heart and the 
ativity, leading, when handled by a genuine artist, to the normal, 
tural evocation of the three emotions of sorrow, love and joy. 


The sentimental artist and the Passion 


However, confront the sentimental artist with the task of portray- 
ng a Passion scene. Like us, he knows that Christ’s Passion, the 
ony in the garden, scourging, crowning of thorns, journey to 
vary were unbelievable torments, and that death by crucifixion 
the most horrible devised. Feeling it is his job to make sure 
viewer realises just how horrible Christ’s pain and suffering 
ere, he not only projects his own emotions but exaggerates the 
sual impact through all the means at his command. He shows 
ist in a caricatured grimace of agony: rolling eyes, sagging 
outh, contorted, bloody body, violent agitation of limbs, strained 
ndons and extreme emaciation. 

This artist’s assault on our emotions and the tears evoked by his 
bre harlequinade are, fairly obviously, ends in themselves. In 
¢ Middle Ages, when harsh punishments and cruelty were common, 
ts frequent and treatment of criminals inhumane, such emotional 
iolence might have been tolerable. Yet the truth is that we have 
ly any medieval examples of such passioneering. The most 
ted example is the early north-Renaissance Eisenheimer altar- 
iece crucifixion of Matthias Grunewald (c. 1477-1528). The frankly 
logistic secular appraisal of this work in the Encyclopedia of 
‘Painting, edited by Bernard S. Meyes, gives some idea of its 
objectionable features, though of course the editor considered them 
txamples of superb artistry: “‘. . . a representation of incomparable 
xpressiveness, in which the emotion and the mystical significance 
pervade every detail of the work and are as evident in the architecture 
d the gnarled trunks of the trees as in the forms of the actors in 
the sacred drama”. 

There are a number of things wrong with the kind of emotional 
avalanche I have been describing. First, the artist has invited us to 
become absorbed in the emotional content of his performance 
instead of giving us the starting-point for meditating on Christ’s 
inocence, the reason for His death, our guilty part in it and the 
iysterious continuance of Christ’s death in the liturgy. 

Such sentimentalised portrayal of the Passion is also wrong 
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because it clearly violates both the spirit and the letter of Church 
law. As far back as the seventeenth century, the Holy Office explicitly 
forbade the making of crucifixes “‘with distorted features so as to 
portray disgust instead of piety’. 


Finally, and perhaps most fundamentally, a sentimentalised] 


picture of the Crucifixion contradicts the theology and psychology of 
Christ’s death. 


Without denying the horror and suffering in the Passion aul} 


death of Our Lord (indeed, an affirmation of a painless Crucifixion 
is itself a sentimentalist’s error), it is a theological truth that Chris 
undertook the passion and death voluntarily. Among the Chris 
tologic heresies condemned by the Lateran Council of 649 under 
Saint Martin I, was the Monothelite heresy that held Christ did not 
voluntarily suffer: “Si quis ... non confitetur ... Verbum ... 
propter nos sponte passum sepultumque . . . condemnatus sit’’. 

All the insults, suffering and death in the Passion were pre 
visioned by Christ from all eternity. He chose them freely so that 
even in the depths of His greatest agony, His will and reason wer 
fully operative and in complete control of his human-divine nature. 
His senses were wholly subject to His will and reason even through 
the grave. Nailed to the cross and undergoing the exhaustin 
violence to body and spirit, He even refused the numbing sedation 
of wine and myrrh offered by a pitying soldier. 

The corollary of this truth and therefore by Holy Office precept 
to be applied to Crucifixion and Passion scenes is that no matter 
what means, techniques, lines, shapes, dynamics and colours art 
used to portray the Passion, it must be clearly evident to all (even 
to less gifted Christians) that Christ’s death is a free act, that His 
reason and will have not left Him; and that, accordingly, He could 
do otherwise than suffer if He willed. 

Portray Christ in such a way that the onlooker believes, o 
suspects, that He is bereft of reason and the freedom of His will 
and you have a Passion that is not only sentimental but heretical. 

Saint Paul, no mean artist himself, recognises the danger and 
viciousness of exaggerated emotions in the art of rhetoric ¥y 
reminding us that: “Christ ... sent me to preach the gospel; n0 


with an orator’s cleverness for so the cross of Christ might b& 
robbed of its force” (I Cor. 1:17). 


The sentimental artist and the Sacred Heart 


Our next example is the Sacred Heart. This theological truth o 
the love of God for man has been so sentimentalised by artists and 
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“prayerbook writers” in our day that many people have come to 
think that the devotion itself is a form of sentimentality. And so, 
Pope Pius XII, in his recent encyclical on the Sacred Heart, saw 
the necessity of correcting this error when he said: 


There is no devotion which is more in accord with the real 
nature of the Catholic Faith or which better meets the needs of 
ind the Church and the human race ... Whoever considers of 
little value this wonderful favour which Jesus Christ has given 
ist His Church, does a rash and harmful thing and offends God 


ig. Himself. 


it) What does the sentimental hack artist do when he sets himself 
| to the task of making an image of the Sacred Heart? How does he 
go about his work? 
-{ He understands that basic to this devotion is love and love poses 
ap for him no great problem. He sees it everywhere: the boy and girl 
rep in love; a mother’s love for her children; wife’s love of husband. 
e| He witnesses the love-theme in music, plays, films and stories. To 
hf him, love suggest tenderness, softness, kindness, longing, generosity, 
yf Swooning ecstasy, attractiveness, sighs, youth and beauty. This and 
Nothing more. 
He knows that the heart of Jesus is human and divine and since 
xf it is impossible to separate the two and he cannot, in any event, 
wf depict the divine, he settles on a human heart. Again, no problem 
¢} for he has learned his anatomy. He may also have heard, from the 
nf encyclical Annum Sacrum, of ‘‘the Sacred Heart of Jesus gleaming 
s) With dazzling light surrounded by flames’. Blood is red so he 
{f decides to surround a human heart with red flames. 
' These are the basic references he uses for the portrayal of the 
(| Sacred Heart. 

What emerges is a young man in flowing gown, with soft face, 
large eyes, small delicate mouth, slightly parted lips, small thin 
nose, downy beard, long curly hair parted in the middle and falling 
gracefully to the shoulders, slender dainty hands, narrow shoulders, 
long neck, a slight tilt of the head and neck as if beseeching the 
viewer. We are all familiar with the image. We meet it at every turn. 

The matter of long hair for Christ (the chief feminising trait) is 
not only psychologically unwise (because it introduces the repug- 
nancy of feminising what should be a virile figure), it is also 
historically inaccurate. It is thought by devotees of this repugnancy 
that such images give the real appearance of Jesus as He walked 
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the earth in Palestine nineteen centuries ago. The fact is that ij 
Christ’s time, it was the universal custom among Jews, Greeks anj 
Romans to wear the hair short. Saint Paul, inspired by the Hoj 
Ghost, confirms this: “‘Does not nature itself teach that, wherey 
it is a disgrace to a man to wear his hair long. . .” (I Cor. 11:14), 

It is clear from the contemporary portrayal of a feminised Chris 
that we have been discussing that the guilty artist has only a cor 
fused, or at least a very limited, notion of love. Preoccupied with hi 
childish impression of love as a prerogative of women, he overlook 
the fact that virile men are also capable of the emotion. He dos 
not understand that love is manifested by greatness, strength 
fortitude, magnanimity and perseverance as well as by the othe 
qualities that he does understand. He even by-passes the nai 
insight of love’s maturing and fulfilment in trials, labour an( 
longing. He is ignorant of the fact that love can be stern, rebuking 
chastising and even angry, as Saint John tells us: “Those whon 
I love I rebuke and chastise’. He forgets, or perhaps never learnet| 
that not even divine love can shed the obligation of justice. 

The hack artist can fall back on only the cheap currency d 
modern love-referends of the kind we encounter in advertisement 
of face powder, perfume and hosiery. 

Today’s images of the Sacred Heart can be traced to the eighteenti 
century, a time of profound artistic decadence. The devotion ther: 
fore, is completely lacking in a tradition of worthy images unless w 
travel back to the first centuries of the Christian era, to the catacomb 
frescoes of the Good Shepherd which is the same devotion. But thi 
lack of a recent worthy Sacred Heart art-tradition does not excus 
contemporary artists for perpetuating an unworthy tradition. 


The sentimental artist and the Nativity 


Finally, we come to our sentimental artist given the task 0 
picturing the Nativity scene. He realises that the centre of interes! 
is the Christ-Child. He knows that babies are not the same # 
miniature adults. An infant has quite different proportions. 

Infant features are close together; the chin is weak and th 
forehead is large. The head is quite large in proportion to body: 
length, about one-quarter as long as the body. He knows also thal 
babies are natural objects of tenderness that arouse protectiv 
instincts. 

This artist, therefore, calls attention to those facts about babic 
which stimulate feelings of tenderness. He does this through th 
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obvious devices. Baby cuteness, smallness and helplessness is 
accented by curly, soft hair, large eyes and lashes; chin and cheek 
dimples; small hands and feet; arms upraised; open guileless smile. 

Now, for comparison, let us look at the way another artist, 


. | Saint Luke, the Evangelist-Physician, worked at the same theme. 


Luke, a literary artist of the highest quality, composed one of the 
most touching books ever written. An objective historian, an 
orderly writer, Luke made no guesses and left nothing to chance. 
He wrote with the sureness of a master artist. 

He devoted one-eighth of his Gospel narrative (longest of the four 
Gospels) to the Infancy event; that is, to its preparation and after- 
math as well as to the birth itself of the Messias. Luke mentions 
“a Saviour who is the Messias Lord,” “‘angel’s song’; “Son of 
David”; ‘“‘kingship”’; “Blessed art thou amongst women”; “‘reign’”’; 
“behold, I bring you tidings of great joy”; “Presentation”; 
“Prophetess Anna’”’; ‘‘Holy Simeon’’; “‘the Magnificat’’, etc. 

When it comes time to tell about the birth of this Messias he 
simply says: “‘And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger”’. 

That is all. Luke tells us nothing about the equipment of the 
Nativity stable, its heating, whether ox or donkey manger, the 
kind and number of animals, the smells and sounds or any of the 
other accidental items so dear to the heart of the hyper-emotional 
artists. 

Neither does Luke tell us about the colour of this Child’s eyes, 
the dimples, blankets and ribbons; nor does he describe the Child’s 
mother, whether she is blonde or brunette, tall or short, or what 
clothes she wears. 

It is not that Luke was ignorant of these details. It is pretty 
evident that the Mother of Jesus was the direct or indirect source 
for his information about the birth and infancy of Christ. He 
knew, then, a great deal more than he told. But Luke’s innate 
courtesy, delicacy and humble respect for the Holy Family and, 
above all, his genius as an artist told him to stop at the threshold 
and not allow us to pry and poke. 

Saint Luke tells us, however, all that we need to know, those 
facts necessary for our salvation—that this is God Incarnate come 
to earth, born of a Virgin of the House of David. 

Are we then denied the inherent emotional content of this 
tremendous event? On the contrary. By Luke’s restraint, by his 
calm, orderly presentation of the history, the sequence of events 
and the people, and by telling us Who this Child is and what He 
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will do, Saint Luke gives us an overall, suffusing sense of great 
gladness, insistent joy and awesome wonder that God is finally 
here with us. 

The bad Nativity artist communicates the emotions of tenderness, 
cuddle-instinct, endearment, helplessness as planned, direct effects 
of irrelevant truths. The good Nativity artist, without conscious, 
planned effort, communicates emotions of wonder, love, fear, joy, 
adoration as indirect effects of the most important Truth. 

The bad artist makes simply a childish baby; the good artist 
makes a childlike baby. The bad artist says the baby is cute; Saint 
Luke says this baby is God. 

In other words, Saint Luke, consummate artist that he is, permits 
the event itself to communicate to us its own intrinsic, proportioned 
emotions. Such an artist, spurning the emotion-arousing devices of 
the sentimental hack, does not betray an audience into premature 
and wrong emotions. The audience, in turn, is then ready to accept 
the emotions that unvarnished truth, given time and scope ,will 
yield. And for such an audience, emotion will then contribute to 
understanding and devotion in the presence of a great religious 
truth, rather than hamper that understanding and distract that 
devotion, the unfortunate result of artificially-introduced emotions 
calculated to catch and rivet attention on the accidental details of 
the art image. 


Church architecture 


Before offering some concluding suggestions concerning the 
possibilities of a brighter, healthier religious-art future, we might 
consider briefly the state of church architecture, in some respects 
one of the most hopeful and promising of the arts today. 

We need not dwell long on what has come to be known as the 
“Gothic” obsession in church architecture. Happily the practise of 
sterile copying of the Gothic architectural style (admittedly a 
magnificent style in its age) is rapidly losing favour, whether because 
Gothic is uneconomical or because clients have developed a 
reasoned distaste for antiquarianism, we do not know. Nor need 
we be too upset over the emasculated, eclectic antiquarianism which 
tries to please everyone as for example, in some of our largest 
cathedrals and shrines in this country. 

Contemporary church architecture seems to be developing along 
several lines, some of which we can view only with misgivings. 
One of these lines leads to rather dull, unimaginative building that 
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could serve equally well, in fact, better, for the purposes of a 
field-house, theatre or grocery supermarket. Such work cannot be 
receemed by holy water and canonical blessing or ennobled by 
giving it the misnomer of “functional architecture’. Functionality 
and distinctive, worship-werthy architecture are not incompatible. 

Another line of architectural development is apparently the same 
old primrose path of ‘‘novelty for novelty’s sake’’. Here functionality 
is sometimes relegated to a afterthought as builder and client set 
themselves grimly to the task of “‘doing something different’’. 
The particular irrationalities that follow may be unique double- 
curved surfaces, paraboloids, prismoids, or may take the form of 
bizarre (but always “‘symbolic’’) shapes—crosses, harps, clover leaf, 
hands upjoined in prayer, anchor, fish, whales, bread-loaf, boats, 
organs, what have you? A church’s first requirement is that it be a 
church; if, incidentally it later accommodates itself to symbolism 
no harm is done. To make the symbol-thing a reason for building 
is romantic escapism; symbols must come after, not before, their 
reference value. 

The irrationality may further express itself in excessive (and often 
expensive and inefficient) use of glass, or costly quarried stone; or 
it may be a craze for height, sharply pitched roofs, long narrow 
windows, oblique ridge poles, towers, “‘organ-pipe” statues, 
electronic chimes, heavily contrasted stained-glass windows; or it 
may exaggerate some local symbolism, or worse, imitate a local 
indigeneity, say, making grain elevators the basic motif for a church 
in a wheat-raising State. 

In any event the novelty-for-its-own-sake error is fundamentally 
the disorder we have been looking at in other art areas, an indulging 
in feelings and a foisting off of the architect’s emotions about 
churches and shapes rather than a subordination of the architecture 
to the purposes of divine worship. 

A third, hopeful line of architectural development can be seen in 
the number of recently-built churches in the United States and 
Europe. 

Destruction of European churches during the wars made new 
building necessary. Here we see a nice combination of attention 
to the liturgical function of churches with fresh, authentically 
twentiety-century designs, patterns and ideas. 

Pressed for funds, architects and their clients built in terms of 
function, therefore more honestly. There was a premium on creative- 


ness in solving problems and a refreshing ingenuity in use of 
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materials. The results were uniformly good. In particular, they 
succeeded in part by making the altar the focal point, introducing 
more light over church entrances, votive stands near altar, and lon 
tunnel-shape naves; they widened transepts to concentrate mor 
pews around the altar, reasserted the prominence and dignity of 
the baptistery and moved the altar nearer the people. 

There are many basics to correct building. I am convinced, 
though, that the altar facing the people is the most importan 
single item that will produce better churches in the future. It cannot 
help but make the altar a concentrated focal point. It has much t 
commend itself; not the least is that it will rekindle thoughts that 
the Mass is being offered not only by the priest, but also by th 
people through their priest. I have often wondered if Mass said 
with the priest’s back to the people is not responsible for so much 
of the people’s passivity at Mass encouraging them to think th 
Mass is the priest’s private celebration. 


Suggestions 


At the beginning of this article, I promised to offer some sugges 
tions “‘as to how we can restore reality, freshness and vitality to ow 
religious art’’. 

When one considers how deeply entrenched are the sentimentalitic 
we have been looking at, how ingrained the convictions that thes 
sentimentalities are, in fact, “‘good art”, and when one sees little o 
no abatement in the outpouring of the cheap and the shodd 
together with the difficulty that honest religious artists face as the 
attempt to earn a living at their honourable craft, my early promis 
seems indeed to have been a rash one. 

I hasten to point out that these are, in fact, suggestions, no 
either-or ultimatums that exclude the possibilities of other, perhaps 
better, suggestions from other sources. 

Education is certainly one of the keys that could open the door 
to a more glorious future for religious art. Education of clergy ani 
laity with regard to both the inviolable principles of religious af 
and the processes and principles of art-production in general. 

Our ordained clergy buy the artifacts, hire the architects ani 
artists for our churches and schools. The clergy has had thorougt 
college-level courses in philosophy, ethics, history, education, th 
sciences, etc. After college, the seminarian spends four rigorou 
years studying liturgy, dogmatic, ascetic and moral theolog), 
canon law, church history, holy scripture, etc. This trainifi 
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enables a priest to care for souls, but he enters the active priesthood 
with little or no training in elementary art principles, esthetics, 
architectural rudiments and related problems. And yet he will be 
called upon, sooner or later in his priesthood, for decisions that 


can be made rightly only if he has had more than a brushing 


acquaintance with the principles of good art-production. 

Many Catholics, I fear, erroneously but charitably feel that a 
priest’s collegiate and theological training has given him artistic 
discernment as well. Indeed, I have known some clergy, happily 
only a few, who must have mistakenly assumed that one of their 
ordination gifts was esthetic intuition. And there are others who 
maintain that there are no objective, only subjective, norms for 
art and art-production. 

This is a partial explanation of why much that is questionable in 
Church art receives its “imprimatur” in vacuo. 

Education, then, of both priests and nuns, as well as laity, 
which will include education in the fundamentals of the graphic and 
plastic arts, architecture and esthetics, and specifically as these are 
related to the liturgical requirements of the Church, seems to me 
to be an essential if we are to have genuine religious art in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

Perhaps a survey of the art curricula of our seminaries and lay 
colleges, not too difficult a task, would be a most revealing starting 
point. We know, of course, that the present Holy Father has 
repeatedly urged, commanded would not be too strong a word, 
administrators of seminaries to give future priests a solid ground- 
work in both the artistic and liturgical elements of Church music. 
And recently (June, 1952) the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office issued instructions to all bishops, seminary rectors and 
religious superiors that ‘‘. . . care should be taken that aspirants to 
sacred orders in schools of philosophy and theology be educated in 
sacred art and formed to its appreciation”. 

This is something that can be accomplished not by an occasional 
lecture or two but through regularly scheduled courses of 
instructions. 

The artist may not flout the rights of the patron or client. But if 
the priest (the usual client of the artist) has rights, he also has 
responsibilities. One of his chief responsibilities in the area of 
church or religious art is to insure to the best of his abilities, that 
the exercise of his rights over the artist conforms with the purpose 
and function of religious art and that such art will not lead his 
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congregation down the byways of emotionally-interesting, but 
non-devotional, artifacts. 

The laity, too, have their responsibilities, among them the 
responsibility of maturing in their faith. And with an ever-deepening 
maturity, they will come to see the gap between their own under- 
standing of religious and theological truths and the confused, 
superficial knowledge of the artists we have been talking about here, 
There will then be a rejection of the spurious, counterfeit art and 
a demand for art that corresponds more closely with the truths 
as the Church teaches them and as they have come to understand 
them. 

Finally, I have, with a great deal of reluctance, come, not yet to 
the conviction but, let us say, to a strong suspicion that only a 
renaissance of folk-art by an apostolic, zealous Catholic people can 
produce, in flourishing quantity, the kind of religious art that will 
have all the spontaneity, joy, vitality and, of course, theological 
awareness that genuine religious art requires. Our art needs, | 
seriously suspect, transfusions of folk-blood; secular and com- 
mercial pietistic arts are too anaemic to help us. 

My suspicion is that the professionals among today’s artists 
have become, in some cases, worn out; in other cases, their technical 
slickness has been an easy escape from the far more arduous task 
of seeking authentic inspirations and then expressing those inspira- 
tions in a form that, while highly professional, does not kill or 
deaden the spirit of the work. 

Many people are overawed by the technical excellence of pro- 
fessionals and church-decorating companies. I must insist again that 
technique is a means, not an end. We ought not shun technical 
mastery, all else being equal. Yet we may not set aside the importance 
of formal exemplars in any art. Indeed, given a choice between 
ordinary folk-art technique expressing fresh, worthy exemplars on 
the one hand, and, on the other, scintillating technique expressing 
worn-out formal exemplars, one unhesitatingly must choose the 
former. Even magnificent technique is no substitute for worthy 
ideas. 


A folk-art renaissance? 


As I say, a folk-art renaissance is still only a suspected possibility 
and I cannot, even at this time, describe it as a prediction. If my 
suspicion is borne out by future developments, it will not be a 
return to “primitivism for its own sake”; that would simply be 
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another form of sentimentality, and not a very novel form at that. 

Rather, this renascent folk-art would be a tremendous thrust 
upwards from the people, an unselfconscious demand and desire 
for expression of religious truths deeply felt and profoundly under- 
stood. It would perhaps be idle to speculate about all the circum- 
stances and developments needed to create a climate for such a 
resurgence of popular art. Certainly such socio-economic realities 
as the ever-shortening work week, the consequently increased 
leisure, the renewed interest in do-it-yourself hobbies as a welcome 
change of pace from non-creative routinised work—all these would 
have to be considered as at least relevant developments. 

Other relevancies would have to include the shift to “‘suburbia’’, 
the condition and future of rural people, the current, intensive 
self-examination of our colleges and universities, the emergence 
from the catacomb-mentality, the rise in American Catholic educa- 
tion of the Sister-Foundation movement, and finally, most important 
of all, the undiminishing, joyous interest and participation in the 
liturgy. 

What we need immediately, to arrive eventually at native 
parochial art-expression, are genuine masters who can direct 
people making their own religious art; the direction-giving, devoted 
competence of artists such as Ade de Bethune who, in Mexico, the 
Philippines and elsewhere, has successfully worked with and 
directed native parishioners carving statues and crucifixes, making 
murals, mosaics and the like. 

Were our clergy and Sisterhoods instructed in sound art this 
problem of direction would be partly solved. What a great loss to 
American Catholicism when the pristine creativeness of American 
Indian and Eskimo converts, lacking direction and sympathetic 
understanding, was snuffed aborning. Can you imagine the Catholic 
folk art that might have been produced by Tlingit, Tlaloc or 
Tlascalan Indians? 

Even in our generation it saddens one to think of the wonderful 
needlework, embroidery, hangings and banners, yes even paintings, 
stations, statues and other church furnishings, not excluding 
chalices, ciboria, candlesticks, tabernacles, that could have been 
produced by the people as one of their gifts to God and their 
parishes. Legitimate pride of art produced and the satisfaction of 
helping adorn church and liturgy is denied our people. The most we 
ask of our parishioners is money; why don’t we ask them for 
emery that is, their spirit and personality expressed through 

ir art? 
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Our people have been taught to pray with hearts and minds. An 
enlightened clergy could teach them to pray with their hands as well. 

Liturgy, the public prayer of the Church and its people is the great 
hope. Attempting an ordered religious art on any other base is folly. 
Genuine art is itself a type of prayer and all prayer is perfected and 
grace-benefiting when it flows naturally from the liturgy. 

The people are hungry for participation. Witness their astonishing 
and joyful acceptance of and co-operation with the revised Holy 
Week liturgy. This is one indication of a new flowering of the 
liturgy, a flowering which may well be greater than any in the past. 

We must re-educate our people, convince them that art is not the 
prerogative of the few, that it is rather a natural virtue in all who 
possess right reason, that it needs but a bit of encouraging nourish- 
ment which we priests, if we were better trained, could supply. 
Even the mercenaries, given such a climate, might experience a 
change of heart. 

Whatever the future holds, there is nothing to prevent us as 
individuals, each in our own milieu, from deepening our faith, 
immersing ourselves in the liturgy, studying the religious art problem 
somewhat along the lines I have sketched here and demanding, so 
far as our own devotional artifacts are concerned, the best that we 
can find and afford to buy. If enough individuals put a premium on 
artistic integrity, the future may well take care of itself. 

E. M. CATICH 
Saint Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
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The Bread of Life 


JOSEPH DOWDALL 


S he goes forward to the altar-rails for the first time in his life, 
A a young boy is vividly aware that Christ is coming to him, 
in the host which he is about to receive. His thought is con- 
centrated upon that fact, and little else seems to matter to him. 
At the end of his life, undisturbed now by the shadows of a receding 
world, when the priest approaches with the host for the last time, 


he may experience the same vivid realisation that Christ is coming 
to him. But there is a great difference. Along the twisting path of 
life, which separates these two Holy Communions, to the intense 
belief in the real presence of Christ, has been added the personal 
experience that, in the Eucharist, He comes as nourishment, as the 
bread of life. If a man does not gradually come to this experience, 
to realise that the Eucharist is the support of his moral effort, there 
isa danger that his reception of it is a perfunctory and barren 
action, being unconnected with his ordinary life. That life should 
reveal to him his short-comings and weaknesses for which the 
Eucharist is the healing remedy. 

Whenever he goes to the church, this same lesson is inculcated 
by the priest, who presents the host to the people, before dis- 
tributing it, with the words, “‘Ecce Agnus Dei ...” adding the 
pregnant phrases “‘sanabitur anima mea ... custodiat animam 
tuam’? 

Likewise in many Secret and Post-Communion prayers, but 
especially in the Office of Corpus Christi, which treats ex professo 
of what the daily Eucharist is meant to convey to us, the Church 
puts in the foreground the teaching that Christ comes in this 
sacrament as the food of our spiritual lives. She seldom stops to 
insist upon His Real Presence, for the Liturgy is primarily the 
prayer of the faithful, who are in calm possession of God’s revealed 
tuths. Unlike the definitions of the magisterium, or the theses of 
he theologian, the Church in her public worship is not concerned 
ith what is taught or denied outside her doors. She keeps putting 
before her members the riches contained in God’s greatest gift to 
men, 

This article is concerned with what is found especially in the 
Office and Mass of Corpus Christi about the meaning of the 
Eucharist. In it, indeed, the Church gives her official commentary 
upon the words which her founder Christ used, to introduce the 
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Eucharist, when He spoke of it upon the shores of the lake of 
Gallilee: 


I am the living bread that has come down from heaven; 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world. 


The bread that has come down from heaven 


Just as Holy Communion cannot be properly understood apart 
from the sacrifice of the Mass, of which it is the fruit, so the con- 
plete mystery of the Eucharist cannot be understood apart from the 
Incarnation. It was in this very context that Our Lord first spoke 
of it. His famous discourse, by the lake-side, treats of Himself first 
as being the gift of God, coming to those who believe, keeping safe 
all those whom the Father has attracted to Himself, and thus 
carrying out the will of His Father, which is to give them everlasting 
live and resurrection. All this programme refers primarily to the 
coming of Christ in His Incarnation, but it is completed by the 
reception of Him in the Eucharist. 

The Eucharist, in brief, inserts an individual into the great 
downward movement, whereby His own divine life is poured by 
God into His creatures. In the Incarnation, a human nature and 
a perfect human body was flooded with divine life and indissolubly 
united to the Second Person of the Most Blessed Trinity. By that 
union and participation in the divinity, a single Person, at onc 
divine and human, came into being, in order that the sharing of 
divine life thus inaugurated should continue to reach each individual 
follower of the Incarnate Word. But this sanctification of the 
individual was not only derived from the sanctification of Christ, 
it was to be achieved on the same model. The first bringing together 
of the divine and human into the most intimate union possible 
which exists in His Person, is the model for the union which exists 
between God and the members of Christ. This is the union 
Holy Communion. 

The means chosen to link men to Christ, and in Christ to the 
Father, is the flesh of Christ—that divinised flesh, living by Goll 
life and communicating to others that same life. 


As the divinity of Christ is life-giving, 
so His flesh, 


1. Jo. 6:51-52. 
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In virtue of the Word, united to it, is life-giving, 
and hence His Body, sacramentally consumed, is life-giving.? 


God calls man to Himself. He renders him fit for life in Heaven 
by a process of assimilation to His only-begotten Son. This process 
was begun by the Incarnation and is gradually completed by the 
daily Eucharist. The first germ of divine life is planted in the 
individual at his Baptism. It marks, in a sense, a new Incarnation 
of God. This initial sharing of life with the Christian is completed . 
by another special out-pouring of the Holy Ghost, in the sacrament 
of Confirmation and finally, by the reception of the body of Christ. 
From then on, the likeness of the adopted son of God to the Only- 
Begotten Son, should grow. It is to such a level of life that the 
daily Eucharist tends to raise us—a life of conscious assimilation 
and of mutual friendship. 

We can use the word “‘friendship”’, in its strict and literal meaning 
to describe the relations of the individual Christian with his God, 
because the Scriptures reveal that God Himself began the relation- 
ship with man, upon this level of love. 

The double action of the Incarnation and Holy Communion 
illustrates the full meaning of the statement in Saint John that 
“God is love”. Among men, love and friendship are manifested by 
two attitudes, and by two very characteristic gestures. The man 
who is in love with another, likes to give, and he likes to unite 
himself to the object of his love. In God, these two characteristic 
attitudes are realised in an infinite degree. The giving of His Son 
to the world in the Incarnation is His perfect gift to mankind, and 
the giving of Him never ceases. But this general giving, however 
magnificent, is further completed by the giving of Him in a precious 
and intimate union to each individual Christian, by Holy Com- 
munion. Saint John, who has concentrated so much upon the love 
of God for men, has preserved for us the words of Christ, which 
link the Father with this personal and intimate union of God with 
each individual—“‘My father will love him, and we will come to 
him and make our abode with him’’.® 

It is not only in the discourse of Christ by the lake of Galilee 
that we can see the link between the gift of Himself in Holy Com- 
munion and the general plan of salvation, which flows from the 
love of God—from his philanthropia according to Saint Paul—but 
the actual institution of the Eucharist at the Last Supper was 

2. Cf. Saint Thomas Super Joannem, Lectio V1, Nn. 914; 959. 

3. Jo. XIV, 23. 
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placed in the same context of friendship and love. Perhaps the best 
witness to this is the teaching of the Council of Trent. It is, indeed 
remarkable, that this Council, meeting in such a crisis of European 
and ecclesiastical history, which had to defend so vigorously the 
truth that, at the Last Supper, Christ instituted a real sacrifice, 
could first take time to consider and develop the motives which 
inspired the institution of the Eucharist. “It was instituted”’, it says, 
“as Christ was about to lay down His Life, and about to pass from 
this world to His Father, and into it He, as it were, poured all that 
He had of divine love for men’’.4 

The laying down of one’s own life for another person marks the 
summit which love can attain. In this act, indeed, love shows itself 
as utterly unselfish, for no return can be expected from those for 
whom life itself is sacrificed. There could be no more perfect 
expression of a simple altruistic love. 

It was the wish of God to share His own life with men that 
inspired the whole process of a downward communication, which 
proceeds from the Incarnation of His Son, to the Eucharist shared 
with His members. The individual can judge the magnitude and 
quality of this love of God from the historical circumstances in 
which the actual giving was made possible. The life we receive is the 
life of God laid down on Calvary. 

The union in one life between Christ and his members reaches its 
perfection on this earth in the Eucharist. We are here touching the 
kernel of a mystery—the kernel of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Although many other aspects of the Eucharist may seem to be 
more easily appreciated by the ordinary faithful and of greater 
pastoral significance, the theme of our mysterious union with Christ 
is central. When, in fact, the Church chooses a text upon the 
Eucharist to be read as the Gospel upon the feast of Corpus Christi, 
she goes unhesitatingly to that part of Christ’s discourse by the 
lake of Galilee which treats of this invisible union: 


He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, abides in Me and I 
in him. 
As the living Father has sent me and I live because of the 
Father, 
So he who eats me, he also shall live because of Me.5 


4. Sessio XIII, c. 2. 
5. Jo. 6:56-59. 
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Nowadays a relaxed fasting discipline and the reform of Saint 
Pius X have made frequent Communion a common Catholic 
practice. In many cases, however, little evidence of charity appears 
in the lives of the communicants, and this barren reception of the 
Eucharist may be due to an unbalanced instruction, which tends 
to underestimate the importance of this abiding in God, mentioned 
in the text of Saint John. Yet the intensification of this union is 
more important than much activity. The corollary to the text of 
Christ quoted by Saint John in the first Eucharistic discourse, are 
the words which he records at the actual institution: 


He who abides in me, and I in him, bears much fruit® 


Without the union, fostered by the Eucharist, there can be little 
activity which is supernatural. All Christian moral effort and all 
good works are subordinated to the union of the individual with 
God and flow from it. 


When he urged more frequent Communion, even for young 
persons, Saint Pius X emphasised this point and reminded all that 
¢ primary purpose of the Eucharist is to cause and develop a 
state of intimate friendship with Christ—a friendship which implies 
sincere imitation. In the famous decree Sacra Tridentina Synodus* 
which introduced the modern discipline of more frequent Com- 
union by all the faithful, it was stated that no one should be 
orbidden to receive Holy Communion, who was in the state of 

ce, and approached with a right and holy disposition. This 
‘recta mens’? was described as being the desire “... ei arctius 
ritate coniungi’’. Holy Communion received with this conscious 
isposition, cannot fail to influence the entire day which follows. 

The union established by the sacramental presence, if properly 
ppreciated, is not hastily forgotten. The Catholic of today, living 
mid much nervous activity, whose mind is necessarily filled 
ith so much superficial information, must positively react when 
€ comes to acts of worship. One cannot help feeling that the 
ounger Irish generation is less inclined to prepare for this com- 
union with Christ, and to prolong the sacramental presence, than 
te those of the older generation with their strong tradition of 
evotion to the Eucharist. All is well in the man who communicates 
ervently, but not always in one who communicates frequently. 
ere is a certain judgment of ourselves exercised in every Holy 
ommunion. 


6. Jo. 15:5. 
1. 22 December 1905. 
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“Cum Ipso.. 


The union set up by Holy Communion is traditionally described ni 
in certain metaphors. Each one strives to convey the greatest degree} to 


attrahit et sua gratia replet”. This metaphor conveys well the ang 
secret invisible action of the Eucharist in the depths of our being} thy 
below the surface of our consciousness, yet bubbling forth intof op. 
actual charity. 


“If any one eat of this bread .. .”’ 


whereby they may be nourished and strengthened by His own lif 
... and as a remedy to free us from daily faults”’.® 


less inspiring and virile. The Church speaks more often of thal 
Eucharist as of ‘‘a most sweet and pleasant bread’’, ‘‘a bread whic! 
contains all delight’, “‘the bread of angels” “‘with the fruit 0 
‘wheat and the sweetness of honey’. Such language seems to recal] 
the close atmosphere, the candles and incense of Solemn Exposition 
rather than the sharp struggle of living as a good Catholic in 
materialist world. 

To interpret the phrases of the Liturgy in this sense is to miss theif 
true meaning. With unerring instinct the Church, in her offici 
prayers, follows the exact method which Christ her founder employe 
in presenting the Eucharist. He did not present Himself as the brea 
of life alone, the nourishment of souls, but as the true manna. Them 


than the image of bread or food conveys. In the Jewish tradition, 
which we are heirs, the giving of manna was linked to God 


8. Homily in Office of Octave of Corpus Christi. 12. 
9. Sessio XIII, c. 2. 


M 

and depth of intimacy without destroying the distinction between} ip 

| Creator and creature. Saint Thomas, following Saint Augustine} 
| speaks of assimilation into Christ, analogous to the natura} gy 

assimilation of food, but in the opposite sense. In the Breviary, the} 

: Church quotes the analogy of two melted wax tapers which coalesce} 

= as preached by Saint Cyril of Alexandria.® Later in the same homily}. 
he proposes another metaphor, less well-known but no less instruct je 

2 tive. It is that of leaven which gradually, from within, permeates} th, 
and elevates the mass of flour—‘‘totum hominem in _ seipsamh 

bac 

vit! 

is j 

Through the Council of Trent, the Church teaches us: “Heo 

a wished the sacrament to be received as the spiritual food of soul} ira 

: whi 
; Her daily message to the faithful through the Liturgy appeanfof t 
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extraordinary providence and mercy and to His miraculous power. 
Manna evoked a desert, a hungry people, and the promise: ‘“‘this 
night shall bring proof it was the Lord rescued you from Egypt and 
etltomorrow you shall witness His Glory’. The first fulfilment of 
ti that promise came when the ground was covered with a special 
ne} flour, lying like dew. The peculiar quality of this food was that it 
tall satisfied the taste and was perfectly adapted to the special need of 
each individual. 

cé} On the shores of Lake Galilee, Christ presented the Eucharist 
ily}as the true manna, a nourishment for each and all, given in the 
i} desert of this world to a hungry people. It is to inculcate this lesson 
tesfthat the Church transfers to the Eucharist the liturgical phrases 
amiysed in the Old Testament to describe the manna—the “‘panis 
hel angelorum”,44 “‘omne delectamentum in se habentem’’,® etc. She 
Mgithus keeps in mind the sacred history of man’s salvation, which 
tof opened in the desert after the crossing of the Red Sea and entered 
upon a second chapter in the gift of the Eucharist. This historical 
background is not conveyed in the text of the Council of Trent, but, 
with this exception, the teaching of the Church through her Council 
is identical with the teaching in her public worship. From Holy 
HeiCommunion all Catholics, of every age and degree of holiness, can 
ls draw all the graces necessary to carry out the duties of their state 
iftfof life, and to emerge victorious from the particular temptations 
which assail them. There is no inconstancy of the will nor weakness 
aNfof the flesh which it cannot cure, no fear of death which it cannot 


“Fortitudo fragilium .. .’’ 


The idea of drawing strength from God and being comforted by 
|#Him was well understood and experienced in the Old Testament, 
yend there are magnificent verses in the Psalms, in which a strong 
d direct appeal is made to God to sustain and relieve us in times 
f distress. If we think of the phrase: “My hand will help him, 
nd My arm will strengthen him”—we can see what trust in God 
plies—His Hand, that providential hand which moulded man 
ut of clay, that hand which is invoked as balancing the mountains 
nd holding the earth in its palm. “Who would make his way 
hrough dark places, with no glimmer of light?” asked the prophet 
10. Exod. c. 16. 


77, 25. 
12. Wisdom 16, 20. 
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Isaiah. ‘Let him trust in the name of the Lord and lean upon hi 
God’’.!8 This striking image of our leaning upon the strength an 
support of our God can be legitimately employed, and in a true 
sense, in the New Testament. It applies especially to the strength 
imparted by the Eucharist. From it we can derive a spiritual energ 


which consoles us, and enables us to break with the past. By it we 
receive the power not only to avoid sin, but to gradually overcome 


the deep-seated wound of self-love within us—that fundament: 
instinct of self-preservation which tends so often to breed cynicism 
jealousy and profound unhappiness. After a fervent Holy Com 
munion we can feel ready and well-armed for any trial which the 
day may bring. 


“Et tamquam antidotum.. .”’ 


Psychologists speak much today of the sub-conscious—of thi 
enduring influence of minor acts and omissions, and they describe 
how past events continue to register in the depths of our personality, 
These unknown depths need not alarm us, for we possess in th 
Eucharist an irresistible antidote for our daily faults, a sacrament 
of life which heals and repairs secretly, reaching, as the Post 
Communion prayers often inculcate, with its medicinalis operatio t 
the penetralia of our being. We know from our theology that i 
operates upon two levels, the conscious and the sub-conscious. Thi 
growth and the intensification of sanctifying grace, together with a 
increased infusion of charity are its invisible fruits, acting lik 
leaven within, to enrich and elevate the whole mass. On the con 
scious surface of our lives the Eucharist produces an increase 0 
actual fervour, and moves us to acts of charity. 

Our daily faults and negligences are less discouraging when the) 
are placed in the context of this sacrament. They are the constatl 
manifestations of a disordered self-love, of the inconstancy of ou 
will, and the weakness of our flesh. They will be with us, in som 
degree, until our death. To counter-balance them, the Eucharis| 
floods our soul with actual charity, and gives us a powerful inclint 
tion towards union with God. These graces can be revived ani 
renewed constantly, by conscious reflection, throughout our day, 
They can produce a crop of acts of gratitude, of conscious submissio! 
to God’s will, as revealed in the changing circumstances of our life 
and of quiet trust in His Providence. The evil tendencies are th 
overcome by good ones. And there is no danger of complacency 0 

13. Is. 50:10. 
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presumption when we recall that whatever evil is in us comes from 
ourselves, whereas all the good in us comes from God. 
The Church constantly guides us to pray for such healing from 


Holy Communion. The words “‘sanabitur”, “‘mundet’’, ‘“‘tueantur 
occur in almost every Mass. There is a perfect summary contained 


‘in the following words, taken from the Mass of three Sicilian 


martyrs: “‘Medicina sacramenti et corporibus nostris prosit et 
mentibus”’.4 All spiritual, mental and physical disorders come under 
these words, for the Church knows that Christ in the Eucharist can 
heal the hearts and bodies of men as He did during His ministry 
in Galilee. 

Finally, Holy Communion should have the same effect as regular 
daily food. Not only does it strengthen, and heal, but it produces an 
increase of spiritual stature. It was instituted to enable us to increase 
in the practice of all virtues, and to gradually put on Christ. Saint 
Thomas asks, in one of his articles, what is the difference between 
this effect of the Eucharist and the similar effect of the sacrament 
of Confirmation, which is also given “‘for an increase”, and for the 
perfecting of a Christian. He replies that Confirmation is directed 
especially against the external enemies of our Faith, the atmosphere 
of society, the attacks of the devil and of the enemies of the Church, 
whereas the Eucharist conveys the power to develop and grow in 
our habitual union with God.'® This means the increasing union 
between our work and God’s will, the union of our motives with 
His greater glory, and the daily offering of ourselves with His Son. 

Whatever limits there are to the effect of Holy Communion, they 
do not come from the sacrament itself—but from ourselves. Our 
dispositions are the filter through which God’s grace passes. There 
is no limit to the effect which one fervent Holy Communion can 
produce. It has frequently marked a complete change of life, and 
a great step forward, the final overcoming of a bad habit or a state 
of tepidity. The Eucharist is truly manna, an extraordinary remedy 
against all human weakness and the effects of sin. With good reason 
the Council of Trent closed the chapter on the Eucharist with the 
strong exhortation that the faithful should frequently receive this 
“supersubstantial bread’’.16 


“Benedixit, fregit, deditque discipulis suis . . .”’ 
The gesture of breaking bread employed by Christ both by the 


14, Cf. Roman Missal on 15 June. 
15. S. Th. Til, g. 79, al ad 1. 
16. S. XIII, c. 8. 
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lakeside and at the Last Supper, had a deep meaning for His 
audiences. It was not a mere distribution of the food, it was a 
sharing. In the paschal meal, especially, it emphasised the union 
between the head of the house and all those of his family or guests 
who sat at the one table with him. Not only did they receive the 
same food, but they shared the food of the man who gave the feast. 
To break bread with a man was to establish a bond of friendship; 
when many shared together, a common bond was forged between 
all. 

To the fundamental meaning of this gesture, there was added, at 
the Last Supper, a fuller significance. The disciples not only shared 
His food with Christ, but they shared in His sacrifice, which itself 
sealed a new covenant between God and mankind. They were all 
associated with Him and partook of the victim. 

The bonds of union were drawn still closer by the fact that their 
common food and their common victim was Christ Himself, the 
master of the feast. 

However imperfectly the mystery of this first Eucharist was 
grasped by the disciples, they were aware that they had never been 
so closely united to Christ, and so closely bound together, as when 
He blessed and broke the bread on the night before He died. 

On that night, Christ achieved the purpose for which He had 
come among men, and the first cell of His Church was formed. 
As Caiphas unwittingly prophesied: Jesus was to die for the 
nation—and not only for the nation but that He might gather 
into one the children of God who were scattered abroad.?” 

The early Christians realised from the beginning, that each cell 
of the Church grew, developed and multiplied around the Eucharist. 
In the oldest commentary, upon the Last Supper, which has come 
down to us from an inspired author, this teaching is explicit. In a 
letter to the turbulent Christians of Corinth, written a bare thirty 
years later, Saint Paul wrote: “‘Because the bread is one, we though 
many are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread”.¥® 
And we find the same thought expressed in a slightly different form 
in his Letter to the Christians at Rome: “‘We the many, are one 
body, in Christ’’.1® 

The earliest Christian writers stressed this function of the 
Eucharst and found, even in the elements—the bread and wine— 
an image of the many, who were gathered through it into one 


17. Jo. 11:52. 
18. Cor. X, 17. 
19. Rom. 5. 
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body.” Saint Augustine develops the theme in a special tract in his 
famous commentary upon the Gospel of Saint John, and coins the 
pregnant phrase: “‘you are, what you eat”. The tradition can be 
traced down to the great scholastics, and is central to the doctrine 
of Saint Thomas upon the Eucharist. According to him, the true 
and proper effect, the thing immediately produced by the Eucharist 
—the “res” in his terminology—is “‘unitas corporis mystici—unio 
populi Christiani ad Christum—{sacramentum) cui congregantur 
homines—{sacramentum) ecclesiasticae unitatis’’, and such-like 
expressions. 

Whenever the Church celebrates the Eucharist the thought of 
the unity which it produces is explicitly mentioned in her texts. We 
find it opening the Canon, whose whole structure is now determined 
by it. It underlines the final doxology and then, in a tremendous 
climax, the Bread is slowly broken, the kiss of Peace is given, and 
the celebrant prays for peace and unity, before Holy Communion 
is distributed. 

At the Mass of Corpus Christi, the Church specifies as the special 
intention for which the Eucharist is celebrated that God may 
mercifully grant to His Church: “the gifts of unity and peace, 
which are mystically signified beneath the gifts we offer’’. 

In the sixteenth century when the greatest rent was being torn in 
the Church by the Protestant revolt, the Fathers gathered at Trent 
looked to the Eucharist as the source and the symbol of unity among 
all Christians. There is a poignant tone and indeed a strange 
relevance in the words which they addressed to those who were 
already on the path to complete heresy: 


But finally this sacred synod with fatherly affection exhorts 
and asks and begs in the name of the merciful heart of our God, 
that each and everyone who bears the name of Christian, 
should now, at last, come together in this sign of unity, in 
this bond of charity, in this symbol of concord, and be of one 
heart.22 


The twentieth century has witnessed the growing appreciation of 
the Church as the mystical body of Christ. This has naturally lead 
to a renewed emphasis upon the social or horizontal aspect of the 
Eucharist. These ideas have produced in their turn forms of 


20. Didache IX, 5. 
_ 21, Tract. XXVI in Joannem. 
, 22. Sessio XIII, c. 8. 
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liturgical worship, such as the Dialogue Mass, more expressive of 
the communal offering and sharing in the Eucharist. The inner 
spiritual union of the community now reveals itself in the striking 
external union of voice and action. 

Nevertheless, enthusiasms like swift waters can often run shallov, 


The first and primary union established by the Eucharist is thf 


vertical one—between God and the individual member of the 
Church of Christ. The more intense this union, the greater is the 
charity which is poured forth by God, and which can spread abroad 
to others. Redemption means that we are called to form a society 
rooted in charity, and thus form part of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. But Redemption, in the Catholic sense, implies the vita 
transformation of the individual first. The health of the whok 
society depends upon the health of each member, and God is truly 
honoured only by the holiness of His creatures. The holiness is the 
primary fruit of the Eucharist, bread which has come down from 
heaven, to fill us with divine life and love, to make Christ live in 
us as a leaven which gently heals and strengthens, and because it 
unites us to God, unites us too to all men in Him. 


“TI am the living bread that has come down from heaven; 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; and th 
bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world”* 


+ JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick. 


23. Jo. 6:51-52. 


National Regeneration Through the 
Apostolate 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


NLY an incurable optimist could take a rosy view of the 

condition of the Free World today or of its prospects for the 

next ten years. And the cause of the pessimism, at least for 
this writer, would be found not in the fact that the Soviet scientists 
have stolen a march on ours, but in the equally obvious fact that 
the Communist materialists have a spirit which our side cannot 
even begin to match. Outside of little Israel, there is not a non- 
Communist country which can tackle its problems with the same 
energy, enthusiasm and devotion as are displayed constantly by 
the Communists of any country. They know what they want and 
are willing to pay the price, however high. What many people in 
the Free World want is not worth working for, not to mention 
suffering or dying. And so they want it handed to them on a silver 
platter. 

These are generalities, but proof could be given by chapter and 
verse. Since THE FURROW is written and published mostly for Irish 
readers, I need no more than refer to the situation there. The 
nation has recently suffered an economic set-back; which would 
not be too serious had it not involved a loss of national confidence, 
if not of courage. I know the many excuses that can be alleged for 
the gloomy outlook which is so widespread—the climate, the lack 
of mineral resources, the scarcity of trained personnel needed for 
business development. These are all valid excuses and they might 
explain the sad situation if we had not the example of Israel staring 
us in the face. It is true that Israel can depend and has to depend 
on large amounts of foreign money but I should be greatly surprised 
if Ireland failed to find sufficient foreign capital once her sons and 
daughters had given proof that they had the energy, intelligence and 
willingness to work, necessary to put that capital to good use. For 
after all the miracle of Israel is due far more to the human element 
than to money—to the young, middle-aged, and old men who 
became expert farmers though before their arrival in Israel they 
could not tell a plough from a harrow. And it was the same with 
other avocations and professions. Up till 1930 or thereabouts the 
Jews were judged to be expert in banking, in science and medicine, 
and in the second-hand clothing business; but outside of these 
fields they were considered to be rather helpless! No, the physical 
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and material conditions do not explain what has happened in the 
Holy Land, no more than they excuse what is happening in Ireland. 


Leader of the Free World 


Perhaps a look at the United States will best prove that it is the 
human element that counts for most, counts for nearly everything, 
in a crisis. During the Spanish Civil War Franco was quoted as 
saying: ‘“‘Man is still lord of the battlefield”. We might say with 
equal truth that man, under God is still lord of the world. But if 
the time ever comes when machines or gadgets will be lord of the 
world and its outer space, it will be the end of man. And it seems 
as if something of the kind is happening in the United States at 
present. There is no lack of material things; in fact no other nation 
since the beginning of human history has ever had the per capita 
wealth of the United States. But the spirit is declining and this 
decline shows itself in different ways. According to statistics there 
has recently been a religious revival; but it’s a revival of religious 
sentiment rather than a revival of religion. In all things that would 
indicate a renewal of the spirit, an unselfish dedication, there is an 
obvious decline. For a long time patriotism was the national 
religion, the cement which bound all classes and creeds together. 
But even that has disappeared to a great extent. Here is what 
Hanson W. W. Baldwin, Military Editor of the NEW YORK TIMES, 
wrote in the May 1958 number of the READER’S DIGEST. (His article 
dealt with the relative strength of the Soviet Union and the U.S.A.) 
‘Man is still the heart of battle, and man is probably the weakest 
element in the American formula for security. Most of the men in 
our armed forces are not capable of utilising to the full the weapons 
that they have’’. 

‘The lack of any real motivation, the absence of self-discipline, 
the physical and moral ‘softness’ of many of the men who don the 
uniform are the basic problems of the armed forces today. The bond 
of common service of country, the sense of adventure and the 
quest for danger have been replaced in many of our youth by the 
urge for security—an urge that, paradoxically, could defeat itself”. 

The spirit indeed is weak, and only a strong spirit will conquer. 
The fire of patriotism, which burned bright in American youth 
during World War I, was reduced to a weaker, though steady, 
flame in World War II and almost went out completely in the 
Korean War. And such a large proportion of the American 
intellectuals decry patriotism and all other forms of idealism that 
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the chances of an independent revival are small. If love of country 
is to return, it will do so as part of a more comprehensive spirit, 
as part of a Christian religious renaissance. 


Latin America 


Though the U.S.A. is the leader of the Free World, there may be 
other parts which offer greater hopes for victory in the war of the 
spirit. What about Latin America? It contains one-third of all the 
baptized Catholics in the world. Perhaps the spirit which seeks only 
comfort, pleasure and security has not invaded this section of the 
world, whose fundamental culture is Catholic. Whoever thinks so 
is entertaining a vain hope. The governing class, the wealthy, the 
educated, in the countries of Latin America vie with one another 
in imitating the Yanqui, whom they profess to despise. (The same 
is true of most of the other countries of the Free World. The Yank 
is an object of derision, but his ways are copied and his dollars 
sought.) The rest of the population—and this would run anywhere 
between 75 per cent and 90 per cent—is poor, sometimes miserably 
poor. There is a great deal of simple happiness among them but 
who can blame hungry men if they covet the things represented by 
the well-fed Yankee tourist. So they too are being infected by the 
spirit of materialism, which is the deadly enemy of all idealism. 

Lamentable conditions have existed in the countries south of the 
Rio Grande for centuries. The people were patient, long-suffering, 
but they are so no longer. The Communists are busy exploiting 
every grievance. A friend of mine told me recently he was convinced 
that the Soviets could take over Latin America in the morning if 
they could only give the problem sufficient attention. What he 
meant was that the Communists are at present concentrating most 
of their energies and resources towards the solution of other 
problems which they consider more important—in Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, China. But if they were ready to concentrate 
their efforts on Latin America, it would be theirs for the taking. 
This may be an exaggeration of the seriousness of the situation, but 
recent happenings make one wonder. The first thing to remember, 
in assessing the pros and cons, is that there is scarcely one Catholic 
government in all that vast territory. (Costa Rica, which has a 
population of one million, is probably an exception. The present 
President, just elected a few months ago, is a practical Catholic.) 
The Masons have immense power in the governing circles of all 
those countries and while they probably have no love for Com- 
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munism, their policies pave the way for the advent of the Soviets. 
Straws in the wind 


That the Communists have already gained immense power, 
though in many cases they still work under cover, is proved by the 
following recent events: In Mexico City because the bus fares were 
raised as a result of a bus conductors’ strike, the University students 
rioted in protest. They were instigated and led by the Communists, 
who had also instigated the strike. According to Mexican radio 
reports and Mexican papers the students practically took over the 
city, and the government and police were helpless. The riots con- 
tinued for nearly a week, from 19 August to 24 August 1958. And 
apparently nobody was punished. The obvious comment on this 
incident, a comment which some Mexican Catholics made, is that 
the Communists if they wished could take over the whole country, 
or at least make it impossible for any other government to function. 
And yet, Mexico is one of the best situated of all the Latin American 
countries with regard to religion; there is a genuine revival there. 
Unfortunately this revival seems so far to have left untouched the 
governing class and those who have a university education. 

The second incident happened in Brazil which had a change of 
government about two years ago and which recently “legalised” 
the Communist Party. There are a number of American Missionary 
priests in that country and a larger number of American Sisters. 
Some of the latter teach in a school near the capital, Rio di Janeiro, 
and have always had the most cordial relations with the people. 
They have contact with all classes since they conduct a free school 
for the poor and a college for the daughters of the better-circum- 
stanced families. The people are still friendly, but the children’s 
frequent remarks are enlightening: ‘‘Oh, Sister, the Communists are 
so good; they want to help the poor’. (For some reason all the 
help received over the years from the Sisters, both material and 
spiritual help, seems to be forgotten.) A constant campaign of 
harassment is being conducted against Catholic institutions with 
foreign personnel and the greatest crime one can be guilty of is to 
be a foreigner. The Russians are an exception, of course. 

The final straw in the wind also comes from Brazil. A group of 
American priests have been working for some years in one of the 
most difficult parts of that country, in one of the most difficult 
missions in the world. The climate is murderous and living conditions 
generally are on a par with the climate. Those who know the 
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ituation are agreed that the Americans have almost accomplished 
the impossible, bringing about a revival of religion where the faith 
eemed to be dead and decaying. It was a task which could be done 
oly by dedicated, self-sacrificing men. Yet these men were 
denounced publicly about six months ago by a man who is reputed 
to be an excellent Catholic. They were denounced as “‘American 
Imperialists”, and the poor people whom they have helped are 
ewildered. (It is reminiscent of the situation in China about ten 
years ago when Irish missionaries were accused of being “‘agents of 
aforeign power’’.) No voice has been raised in their defence! 

There are parts of Latin America which are, spiritually, much 
worse than Mexico and others which are much better than Brazil. 
But the situation is sad in all of them because, even where the 
people’s heart is sound, there is little or no Catholic leadership in 
civilian life. The Church seems to be called in and made much of 
only when one political party needs her support against another. 
When the new government is installed the Church is forgotten, or 
persecuted. (This is what recently happened in the Argentine.) 

All in all we can say that Latin America is the Church’s greatest 
hope, and greatest hazard. 


A Remedy? 


Historians like Christopher Dawson claim that every great 
Wilisation has been based upon a religion, ardently believed in 
and practised; that there is no record in human history of a 
Wilisation raised on any other foundation, and that when the 
foundation decayed the civilisation soon came toppling down. 

ey admit that an ersatz religion, such as nationalism, can some- 
imes take the place of the genuine article, for a time.) Now if we 
amine the contending forces in the world today, we find that on 
one side, the Communist, there is a genuine faith (if we don’t want 
to call it a religion) firmly believed in and ardently practised. (We 
ion’t know the percentage of hard-core Communists in any country 
lt in every country behind the Iron and Bamboo curtains the 
ommunists are in control of the government, of education and of 
all the media of information. The Communist doctrine is the only 
one which can be legally promulgated.) On the other side, the side 
f the Free World, there is such a hodge-podge of belief and 
cepticism that anything like a unity of purpose is impossible. The 
hiversities, in their majority, are on the side of agnosticism, if not 
atheism. The number of the common people, outside of the Catholics, 
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who would give the Apostles’ Creed its traditional meaning, is small 
The general philosophy of life accepts work as a necessary evil, noth ! 
as something in which a man can find joy and completion. The 
general national ambition is to have a “good time”’, with security 
from the cradle to the grave. There is nothing here from which to 
fashion a national religion upon which a lasting culture can be built. 

The only hope that anyone can see is through a return to 
through genuine Christianity. This is not an impossibility, sinc 
with God all things are possible, but the beginning would have to 
be made in those countries which are already Catholic in cultur b 
and tradition. We know that genuine or integral Christianity 
includes the note of apostolicity, not only apostolicity of origin and 
authority, but also apostolicity of spirit. The integral Christian 
must be an apostle, always on duty like a soldier in the enemy’ 
territory. That is why I suggest that national regeneration, in 
politics, economics and social life, could come to Ireland through 
the apostolate, to Ireland and to other countries of Catholic tradition 
and, later on, perhaps, to still other countries of a mixed Christia 
tradition. Of this proposal I think it can be said, as a Frenchman 
recently said of De Gaulle: “If the nation cannot be saved thi 
way, I’m sure it cannot be saved at all”. If regeneration does not 
come to the nations of the Free World through a return to integral 
Christianity, which means through the apostolate, I’m sure it wil 
not come at all and that mankind will be handed over to the powen 
of darkness for a longer or shorter period of time. 


The Philippines 


Now what I have written in the previous paragraph may souni 
like airy theorising. But there is a modern example of how th 
theory can be made to work, in the Philippine Islands. During 
past twenty or twenty-five years the national life of the Philippine, 
especially in education, politics and economics, has been co 
pletely transformed through the apostolate. The work, of cours 
has not been completed, since any human work is never completed 
but to a man who only knew the Philippines of 1935, their prese 
condition is incredible. At that time thoughtful men wondered 
the nation would long deserve to be called Catholic. The sch 
system was mainly in the hands of non-Catholics and religio 
was fast becoming something suitable only for old women 
children. The situation at the University of the Philippines, | 
Manila, was typical. The President was a Protestant, the gr 
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'} part of the staff was composed of non-Catholics or non-practising 


Catholics, while at least one professor was a Communist. (He was 
later arrested by the British for stirring up trouble in the Malayan 
Peninsula.) It was forbidden to hold Catholic services on the 
campus or even to organise the students into religious groups. In 
this desperate situation Archbishop O’Doherty called in the aid of 
Father E. J. McCarthy, of the Maynooth Mission to China, and 
gave him authority to use any means he thought fit to teach religion 
to the Catholic students of the university. After surveying the 
battlefield, Father McCarthy came to the conclusion that there 
was only one way of making contact with the students, to become 
one of them; so he took that way. He enrolled as a student at the 
university and soon became intimate with many of his fellow- 
students. In fact he made such progress that the anti-Catholicclique 
took fright and had him expelled from the university as “‘a dis- 
tuptive influence’’ before he had spent quite one year there as a 
student. But even in that short time he had accomplished his 
purpose and Student Catholic Action had been established at the 


.f university. This was the beginning of the lay apostolate in the 


Philippines, at least of a lay apostolate which was aggressive and 
energetic. The Legion of Mary came shortly afterwards but did not 
make much progress until the war years. (It seems to thrive in 
adversity.) Since the war it has spread throughout the nation so 
that, in 1956, it counted 70,000 active Legionnaires. 

Because of the lack of priests, extending over many years, the 
task facing the newly-formed lay apostles must have been frightening. 
But they set themselves grimly to the work and, while there is still 
much leeway to be made up, the results have been excellent. Here 
isan example, probably outstanding, of what has been done. On 
the Island of Negros, which forms a diocese presided over by 
Bishop Yap. the scarcity of priests was much worse than the average. 
So the bishop appealed to the Columban Fathers (Maynooth 
Mission to China) asking them to take over at least one parish. 


| This they did, sending three priests for the task. The parish must 


be as large as an Irish diocese, having around 25,000 population, 


“fal baptized Catholics, with a very meagre knowledge of their 


religion and a much greater knowledge of superstitions. The pastor 
saw at once that his greatest and most urgent problem was to get 
teachers who would instruct the people in their faith. (The three 


‘{ Priests couldn’t accomplish the task in a hundred years.) So he 


established the Legion of Mary, first one presidium, then another, 
until he had thirty-four of them. One priest devotes practically all 
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his time to Legion work but out of the work have come 500 
catechists, who are gradually transforming the state of the parish. 

And this spiritual renaissance which has taken place in the 
Philippines during the past twenty years has shown itself in all 
spheres of the nation’s life. National regeneration has come about 
through the apostolate, in political life, in the business community, 
in social relations. The most unanswerable proof of this was given 
by the election of Magsaysay to the Presidency by an overwhelming 
popular vote. He was known to the whole nation as an uncon- 
promising Catholic, in belief and in practice. He was also known 
as one who neither gave nor accepted bribes and from whom his 
political friends could expect no rewards. Twenty years earlier 
such a man would have no chance whatever of being elected to the 
Presidency. His integral Catholicism would have been an insur- 
mountable obstacle and his refusal to play the usual political game 
would have made him the laughing-stock of the practical politicians. 
It was the lay apostolate that made the difference between 1934 
and 1954. 

(Lest any Missionary priest in the Philippines on reading the 
above, should accuse me of romancing, let me add that I am well 
aware of the many serious problems which still beset the Church 
in those islands. But for anyone capable of comparing then with 
now the change is little short of miraculous and it is the lay apos- 
tolate which has produced the near miracle.) 


Raising the standard of public life 


There are still some people who think that the lay apostolate 
should enter national politics, at least indirectly, in order to cure a 
nation’s ills. Of course individual lay apostles have the right, in 
their capacity as citizens, to take part in the political life of the 
community. But the lay apostolate, as a movement, should avoid 
politics as it would the plague. The formation of official Catholic 
political parties is a mistake which always brings grief to their 
founders and also to the Church in so far as the ecclesiastical 
leaders allow themselves to become involved. It is a still more 
serious error for an apostolic movement to take sides in party 
politics, especially in a country like Ireland where all parties are 
Catholic. It is the duty of the lay apostolate to form its members 
so that their worth will stand out no matter in what sphere of life 
they are engaged. They will act as a leaven in the nation of which 
they form a part. It was something like this that happened in the 
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Philippine Islands during the past twenty years. The young men 
and women trained in Student Catholic Actior entered into the 
life of the nation and, by trying to live up to the teaching they had 
received, gradually raised the standard of public morality, so that 
when Magsaysay appeared with his programme, which was integral 
Christianity in practice, excluding bribery and graft, the country 
was ready for him. 

In his book, The Spirit of the Legion of Mary, Frank Duff 
frequently mentions the need for the Legionary of Mary to make 
his influence felt in all places and at all times. In chapter four, 
especially, he deals with the question of making religion attractive 
by making it genuine. He mentions the low ideals of a false 
Christianity—chapel-hunting and the like—which bring Christ and 
His doctrine into disrepute, so that by comparison the standards 
of the world seem attractive and come to hold unchallenged sway. 
Then he appeals to the Legionaries to change all this by showing 
in their lives what true Christianity is, and by being always on duty. 
“As Christians you must rise far above the merely respectable, the 
worthy, the ordinary. You must in your own life exhibit the true 
standards of religion. That manifesting of the faith in its lustre 
and its might must embrace every department of human existence 
from Pontiff to Caesar. Every day of your life you must challenge 
the world in every interest it has; and every faculty and energy you 
possess must be mobilised in that clash. You must outvie the 
world, outpace it, outlast it, outlove it, in everything—in science, in 
art, in business, in sport, in achievement of every kind. If you do 
not, you are not transmitting the spirit of Catholicism. You have 
to overpower, to overwhelm, to overmaster by sheer quality. If 
you do this you will make the Church shine in the world as Christ 
shone among men. You will make the current standards look drab, 
cowardly, mean, miserable; so that the Church will attract idealism, 
and men will turn to the Church with all their hearts, just as men 
were drawn to Christ in the days of His earthly career’’ (page 59). 
There is nothing easy about this programme. In fact it might be 
called grim. But is it any more grim than the kind of life that a 
hard-care Communist willingly undertakes, knowing that only 
death will set him free from the toil? He faces privations and 
hardships willingly, not for the purpose of regenerating a nation, 
but to change the world! And he is changing the world because 
he takes his faith seriously and keeps his vision undimmed. He is 
“outvieing, outpacing, outlasting and outloving the world, in 
everything”. 
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The lay apostolate, like Communism, must have an expansive 
policy. It must reach out to embrace every aspect of life through 
the leaven which its members insert. This is what the Legion of 
Mary has been doing since its inception; it has tried to reach all 
the people. In the Handbook, under the sub-heading The Leaven in 
the Community (page 41), the ideal of the Legion is declared to be 
the inclusion of the whole population of any area in its work: 
“Between those working actively, and those giving auxiliary service, 
and those being worked for, the whole population can be taken in, 
and raised from the level of neglect or routine to that of enthusiastic 
membership of the Church. Consider what this can mean to village 
or town; no longer merely in the Church, but a driving force in it, 
sending directly or through the Communion of Saints its impulses 
to the ends of the earth, and into the dark places thereof. What an 
ideal—a whole population organised for God! And yet this is no 
mere ideal. It is the most practical and possible thing in the world 
today—if eyes are but uplifted and arms unfolded”’ (page 43). 


Vision and enthusiasm 


These two words sum up the basic requirement for a successful 
apostolate: to see what needs to be done and can be done and then 
to throw oneself wholeheartedly into the work. As I have already 
written, national regeneration through the apostolate should in the 
normal course of events begin in countries of a Catholic tradition 
and culture. (Providence, of course, may have different plans.) The 
material for a strong lay apostolate is available in such countries; 
the only problem is to gather it together and mould it. And that is 
Ireland’s problem. Ireland’s case is different from that of Latin 
America, different from that of the Philippines. There is no lack of 
priests, and among the Catholics living in Ireland there are few 
who are not practical. There is no question of bringing them back 
to the faith; all they need is vision and enthusiasm to make them 
apostles. Now it is not easy to arouse enthusiasm in the old or the 
middle-aged; they are “‘set in their ways’. But with young people 
it is different. There is an ambivalence in youth, a strong tendency 
to selfishness and an equally strong tendency towards idealism. 
Those in whom the tendency to selfishness becomes predominant, 
usually develop into cynics. They may be successful in their business 
or profession but outside their own immediate interests they are 
worthless and useless. And yet they must have had in them the 
tendency to idealism, which was allowed to wither and die. The 
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majority of young people want a cause to which to dedicate them- 
selves, a cause for which they will be willing to work unselfishly, to 
suffer and even to die. And when this idealism is not satisfied, 
many of them will attach themselves to an unworthy cause, even to 
an evil cause, providing it promises them the opportunity of 
adventurous self-sacrifice. This explains why many young Americans 
in the thirties and later threw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
Communist movement. Most of them had no supernatural religion 
while Communism presented them with an ideal to which they could 
dedicate themselves and also gave promise of solving mankind’s 
worst and most urgent problems. 

Is it possible that a similar explanation could be given for the 
espousal of the I.R.A. in Ireland and of Communism in England 
by young Irish Catholics during the past ten years? No such 
explanation would be valid if their religion was all it should be to 
them. A young man looking for an ideal will never be satisfied with 
ahum-drum existence or with safe-and-sane Christianity. But if he 
is introduced in his youth to genuine Christianity, to apostolic 
Christianity, to the kind which demands constant self-dedication 
and heroism, he won’t need to turn his back on the Church in 
search of idealism and adventure. 


Our duty 


To give young people the kind of vision which will turn their 
“will to power” in the direction of the apostolate; to arouse in 
them the kind of enthusiasm that will keep them going in spite of 
rebuffs and failures: that is the heavy obligation that lies on us 
priests. How to fulfil it is our problem. Many different methods 
and techniques have been suggested but I suppose they could all 
be boiled down and made to fit the saying of Saint John Baptist de 
la Salle: saints alone can form saints. Our failure to live up to this 
ideal is the measure of our failure to produce more and better lay 
apostles. We cannot hope to reach the heights of sanctity but there 
are many lower levels where we can acquire for ourselves the vision 
and enthusiasm which we are bound to impart to others. We can be 
certain that without a quick and wide extension of the lay apostolate, 
without the enlistment of large numbers of young people in the cause 
of integral Christianity, there will be no national regeneration for 
Ireland or for any other country. And one cannot help thinking, 
when one hears or reads of what Legion of Mary envoys are doing 
inall the seven continents, that the world is depending upon Ireland 
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as much today as Europe did in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries. These envoys are the true heroes and heroines of our time, 
But they are so few for the territories they have to cover. And the 
time is so short. There must be thousands of others who would 


emulate them if only they were introduced to the Vision Splendid} 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
Saint Anges Church, P.O. Box 6266, San Diego, California 
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Chronicle 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Questions and Answers 


SUPPOSE many people must be coming to regard Radio 

almost as the last resort as an entertainment: or worse, as the 

ugly sister of Television. Yet, no matter how much Television 
keeps on improving, no matter how stimulating and attractive and 
worthy our Irish service is going to be, I do not foresee a future in 
which sound radio will be discarded. The obvious deterrent of the 
cost of a television set is not the reason which prompts me to make 
such a definite categorical statement. Even were television sets to 
become two hundred per cent cheaper, Radio will still stand the 
test of comparison and contrast. 

The attractions of Television are obvious: visual embodiment, 
actuality presentation, the satisfaction given to the innate curiosity 
of humanity—but just as obvious are its distractions. The flickering 
screen is hypnotic; “‘the hypnotic hydra” a critic called it recently. 
It compels, no, demands not merely your attention but yourself. 
You become all eyes. Your being is, temporarily, concentrated in 
your sight alone. You are unfree. You are limited, except for rare 
moments, by your absorbtion in what is being presented to you. 
You are tied by your senses. The ‘‘muddy vesture of decay doth 
grossly close you in’. And you see only what is before you, what a 
combination of director, scriptwriter, photographer and actor has 
decided you shall see. Radio listening entails the use of one sense— 
the auditory—but after that you are a free agent, not hypnotised, 
not coerced by skilful directing and focusing, not—sensorily at 
least—compelled. Therefore you are creative as well as absorbtive. 
For your mind, ‘‘king of infinite space” is unbound and unlimited 
by what is being presented to you. You create for yourself the 
settings, situations and characters suggested by the disembodied 
voices. And nine out of ten times you get nearer to the truth, or 
falsity, that lies at the core, than if these things were presented to 
you on the screen. And then there is always the subtler pleasure 
to be got at times from listening rather than from viewing: the 
variable, incomparable nuances of the concords and purities, or 
discords and impurities, of sound. Because they realise that this is 
Radio’s trump card, and in defiance of the more facile medium, 
BBC is producing more and more programmes on “Sound”, and 
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making much more of sound effects, which is an art in itself, in 
productions than heretofore. 

All these remarks refer perhaps more particularly to discussion 
group, and “‘question and answer’ programmes. Who has not 
suffered the distraction and disillusionment of Television with 
regard to these? Well-loved and often-heard Radio personalities, 
whose views you respect and voices you admire, can be such a 
shock when viewed. Few stand the test. “Is that what he (or she) 
looks like?” and you are understandably distracted from the 
matter of the programme by watching the faces, expressions and 
gestures (or, worse, the painful lack of the last two). You can get 
nearer the real being of the speakers when you hear them, whereas 
seeing them often erects this mental barrier. We are only human, 
and we all have our preconceived prejudices, likes and dislikes. We 
can’t help it if we let a dislike for a certain smug look, or fanatical 
expression, erect this block, even if only temporary, between us 
and the probably excellent views of that same man or woman: 
between, in fact, the effect and us. The well-trained, well-modulated, 
supremely unselfconscious radio voices are far more expressive and 
revealing of personality and mind than the stiff, camera-conscious 
lay figures in armchairs we see on Television. ‘There is no art to 
find the mind’s construction in the face’, but you can find it and 
translate it in a voice. I would far rather hear than see any of the 
famous ‘“‘panel figures’, such as Lady Violet Banham-Carter, 
Barbara Castle, Ralph Wightman, Anthony Wedgwood Benn and 
others. (I would exempt from this Lady Barnett, who has a wonderful 
television personality.) I dislike intensely the televised Brains Tru t, 
with its stiff, semi-circular layout. The camera moves from face to 
face, and we find it hard to concentrate on the argument; the bland 
questioner either gazes benignly or would-be intelligently into our 
eyes or turns his head from side to side like an umpire at Wimbledon. 
You keep imagining a door to the left must open at any moment and 
Jeeves or his counterpart will shimmer in bearing afternoon tea with 
home-made cake and thin bread and butter—and wishing he would, 
you could do with a cup. This is when the panel are discussing 
Miracles, or Nuclear Tests, or East Germany—and merely defeating 
their own serious purpose. 

I exempt from these strictures, of course, the lighter type question- 
and-answer programmes, such as What’s My Line?, for this is 
admirable Television. But I am very glad that Any Questions? and 
its equally good corollary, Any Answers ?, has not been televised, 
and I hope it never will. This is Radio at its beloved best, with its 
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spontaneous, excellent, and often humorous discussion. And how 
I wish it were an Irish programme that deserved this praise. The 
nearest we come to a Brains Trust is, I suppose, Round Table on 
World Affairs (which has mightily improved since its inauguration), 
but we have no equivalent to Any Questions? Question Box hardly 
merits the equation. With the notable exception of three or four, 
we have no personalities as fluent, as accustomed to Radio as men 
and women like Emanuel Shinwell, Lady Barnett, Lord Boothby, 
A. G. Street, and so on down that eminently “‘listenable”’ list. And 
we certainly have no question master as agile or acute as Freddy 
Grisewood. They are themselves, armed with convictions, humour, 
opinions, prejudices; and for half an hour they are everybody’s— 
they belong to the listener. Some time during the last twelve months 
| heard a programme which reviewed Any Questions? since its 
initial production, and which included excerpts from past perfor- 
mances. It provided the most entertaining and informative piece of 
“flash-back’’ Radio I have ever heard. In Any Answers? the editing 
is skilful, and the presentation of readers’ letters—irate, pompous, 
febrile and searing—are all read in appropriate voices, with auditory 
fashbacks to fragments of the previous week’s discussion. More 
than any other programme, this is the Voice of Britain. It is not 
necessarily always tolerant, or well balanced, often indeed bigoted, 
but it is primarily unselfconscious, and esentially unashamed. How 
humiliating, that after all these years of a National Radio, with all 
our boasted quick-fire conversational abilities, we still have not got a 
Voice of Ireland! When will we get a trained panel or panels that 
will give us a spontaneous, or even rehearsed, discussion of current 
affairs, both national and international? Let them give it before 
an audience, if that will help the programme to be more animated. 
Not too much emphasis on the time limit, and then skilful editing 
afterwards, would seem the obvious solution in some cases. 

Surely in all Ireland we must have enough personalities, enough 
good public speakers, from which to choose some good radio 
discussion groups? Of course it takes time and training to be able 
to project your personality over the air, quite apart from the ability, 
needed in spontaneous discussion, to be able to “think on your 
feet”. Nothing so effectively shears off the amateur’s personality 
from his words as the padded projection room, bare table and chair, 
ted, green and amber lights, and a kindly if weary technician 
nodding at him through a big oblong window. But with time and 
training good amateurs can become excellent professionals. And I 
think Radio Eireann needs a weekly programme during which real 
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problems will be discussed openly and well, listeners’ letters read 
and answered. The ideal panel? A politician, a teacher, a priest, a 
journalist? All, some, or none of these? I do not know. Trial and 
error would tell us that. But above all we need those with a real 
love of Free Speech, not merely a talent or a taste for denigrating 


declamations, which sometimes parades as free speech in this} 


country, but is just as unbalanced as the insular fear of ‘what 
people will say’’, if we are honest in our speech. 
ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


FILMS 


FTER a June feast a July famine, and while every other city in 

Europe includes experimental and serious film-fare in its 

normal complement of celluloid, Dublin provides its visitors 
with triviality all round. It is a bad sign of a month when one thinks 
most of the re-issues mercifully offered by the Grafton and Carlton 
—titles such as Odette, The Lady-Killers, Suspicion, Breakout and 
On the Waterfront (at the Ambassador) .. . 

Otherwise the month was just saved by Sister Letizia at the Astor. 
An Italian film about a little boy and a nun and her temporary 
indulgence in mother love, it is a model of delicacy and proportion 
Written by Zavattini and directed by Mario Camerini with a 
easy natural rhythm its action, which is of the simplest kind, hang 
together beautifully. Returning from twenty years’ work on the 
African missions Suor Letizia is sent to an island in the Gulf o 
Naples to pay off the debts of a decrepit old convent, close it dow 
and bring the aged Sisters back to Rome to finish their angelic lift 
there. She finds herself instead reorganising the convent in her ow 
masterful way and, more or less against the wishes of the Mother 
Superior, turning it into a home for unwanted children. This, 4 
she realises later on, is done in order to be near a deserted little boy 
she has befriended—a miserable urchin without a father, unwantel 
by his mother’s lover though loved by her and abandoned by het 
only under pressure. In the rejuvenated convent Sister Letizia’ 
favouritism and her moments of laxity cause whisperings but sht 
discovers the deflection of her heart only when torn by jealousy d 
Peppino’s real mother and faced with the kind of love still shared 
by them and impossible for her. A reckless decision to defy thes 
facts betrays her into a last emotional scene with the boy whic 
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warns her that she must hand him over. This she does and in doing 
so persuades the husband-to-be to adopt Peppino. 

It could almost be described as a Marcelino in reverse, the child 
simply being displaced at the centre by the religious, except that its 
emotional scope is wider and depends less on religious sentiment 
than on spiritual conflict. On the other hand the clash between 
maternal instincts and the demands of duty does not run here to 
catastrophe or tragedy and so the film is not exposed to the risk 
of that mystical melodrama which tends to mar many French films 
in this line (e.g. Le Secret de Soeur Angéle shown at the Astor a 
year ago and Le Defroqué itself). Its modest emotional elements 
remain transparent and authentic. They could have turned mawkish 
and sentimental quite easily but for the passion and dignity of 
Anna Magnani in the leading role. Some of the earlier light-hearted 
scenes such as the nuns’ game of football run in anow conventional 
mould and are overplayed but it is Magnani who renders plausible 
both the emotional struggle and the final triumph of virtue without 
suggesting for a moment a facile victory. In co-operation with the 
director Camerini she shows a fine awareness of the limits of her 
material in this film, all the more remarkable because her name is 
now synonymous with the flamboyant temptestuous role. Though 
she is honourably supported by Eleonora Rossi Drago as Assunta 
the mother of Peppino, the film—inevitably perhaps—does not 
develop beyond her solo performance. It is nevertheless a respectable 
addition to the library of sound religious films. The Censor restricted 
its showing to audiences over eighteen, unaccountably it seems, for 
the only emotional scene which might offend Irish sensibilities had 
already been excised neatly and without dramatic damage. 

The flaws in two other films of the month merit some comment. 
No Trees in the Street (Adelphi) seems to me to fail totally because 
of its outmoded style of acting and editing. Whether the British 
admit it or not the American cinema has forged some new styles 
for the social-problem film and it seems incredible that J. Lee 
Thompson should direct this film—adapted from Ted Willis’s play 
about a Welsh tenement slum in the late 1930’s—as if The Citadel 
or The Green Years appeared only last year. ““Kennedy Street”’ lacks 
nothing which could be depressing; its unemployment, squalor and 
petty crime claim all who are born there, sucking them deeper into 
the morass with every year so that none can escape—neither the 
local crook who rides the pile (Herbert Lom) nor the decent girl 
(Sylvia Sims) who longs to get out and bring her brother (Melvyn 
Hayes) toa better world. But all this did not depress me in the way 
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intended simply because I was never interested. Only the newcomer 
Melvyn Hayes acting the slum-bred rat, rivetted attention to himself; 
the attitudes and idiom handed out to the rest of the cast can no 
longer penetrate to our sympathies. 

By contrast Vincente Minnelli’s Some Came Running sizzles with 
the most up-to-date Method dialogue and abounds with most 
supple acting performances from Arthur Kennedy, Dean Martin, 
Frank Sinatra and Shirley MacLaine especially. But its story-line 
rambles in and out of entertaining patches like a poor imitation of 
neo-realism and then runs smack into a ridiculous parody of the 
familiar fairground-pursuit-bullets ending. Outstanding however is 
Shirley MacLaine’s blending of devotion, dumbness, disillusion and 
pathos in the part of a Chicago “‘chippy” who will not be put off by 
the self-absorbed hero. Yet the merits of the film remain unrelated 
and superficial and it seems to me to lack all solid core of meaning, 
Adapted from a novel by James J. Jones (author also of From Here 
to Eternity) it makes no point at all about the collapse of its hero, 
As played by Frank Sinatra he is another of those ex-G.I.s with 
novels in his trunk who comes home morosely to sneer at his socially 
established relations, moves in and out of jail for rowdy behaviour, 
fails to convince a timid girl that sex is the cure-all for inhibition, 
loses her and is shot (but not killed) in a brawl over his devoted 
floozie. If this is the whole story, who cares? The one extra fact 
which might illuminate all the others is missing. 

Blitzkrieg at the Regal Rooms is less impressive as a documentary 
of modern war—we have felt its ferocity and detail more searingly 
in films such as The Battle of San Pietro or The Unknown Soldier— 
than as a record of the campaigns of the last war viewed through 
German eyes. It is put together from the reels of two hundred 
official war photographers sixteen of whom were killed in the front 
line and conveys the scale and movement of the war rather than its 
horror. The German conquests from 1939 to ’42 are sketched in 
very lightly and so also are the D-Day offensives from the West 
but every phase of the war on the Eastern front is vividly revived. 
The official moral intoned to us in a foreword by General Horrocks 
is once again the “‘senselessness of war” but the most eloquent shots 
pointed a more particular one. These were the images which linked 
Hitler with Napoleon—the 2,000 miles between Berlin and Moscow 
turning to mud and the descent of the Russian winter. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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Documents 


The following statement on the Intoxicating Liquor Laws 
was issued by the Irish Bishops at their June meeting at 
Maynooth. It is signed on behalf of the hierarchy by the 
Bishop of Raphoe, Most Rev. Dr. McNeely and the Bishop 
of Achonry, Most Rev. Dr. Fergus, Secretaries. 


‘HE Irish hierarchy has had under consideration the reports of 
1 the Commission of Inquiry into the operation of the laws 
relating to the sale and supply of intoxicating liquor. 

The proposal of the majority of the Commission to alter these 
laws has very grave moral, religious and economic implications. 

The hierarchy is chiefly concerned with the moral and religious 
aspects of the proposed legislation. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the Report should have confined 
its attention so largely to drunkness—a relatively rare occurrence 
nowadays—rather than to drinking habits or addiction to alcohol. 

The abolition of bona fide trading, if carried out, may be beneficial, 
but the benefits accruing from the change must be very seriously 
diminished by the recommendation to extend the opening hours 
al over the country on weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. 
(with a break of one hour 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in county boroughs 
only) and on Sundays from 12.30 p.m. to 2 p.m., and from 5 p.m. 
to9 p.m. 

It cannot escape the attention of any responsible person that a 
tlaxation of the law must seriously affect our people, more especially 
the youth of both sexes. 

Increased facilities for obtaining intoxicating liquor by the 
extension of the general opening hours will inevitably lead to a 
greater extension of alcoholism which, in modern conditions has 
most serious moral and social effects in the increase of delinquency 
and in widespread danger to life on the roads. 

It is noteworthy that representatives of both the licensed trade 
and of the trade employees did not favour an extension of the hour 
of closing. 

Other countries are feeling it necessary to adopt more stringent 
kgislation in the public interest. The arguments adduced in the 
1957 Irish Commission for what is called a policy of liberalisation 
are altogether unconvincing. 

The bishops cannot believe that the vast and very reasonable 
majority of our decent people has shown any desire whatever for 
arelaxation of the law. On the contrary, the Christian sense of our 
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people would welcome restriction and especially a genuine enforce- 
ment of law. 

The evidence of the Gardai before the Commission proves that 
the existing laws have not been impartially enforced. 

The proposal of the Commission to permit universally the sale 
and supply of intoxicating liquor on Sundays, especially the proposal 
to permit opening immediately after Mass, strikes at what is most 
sacred in the life of our people. The rightful observance of the 
Lord’s Day has been one of the most powerful factors in preserving 
intact the Catholic life of Ireland. 

While the concern of the bishops is primarily the moral and 
religious aspect of the proposed legislation, nonetheless, the bishops 
are acutely aware of the economic ills that must result from extended 
facilities for the consumption of intoxicating liquor. At a time when 
each successive Government is urging on the people the very grave 
need for thrift, hard work, and increased productivity, the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Commission, insofar as they 
will make for increased drinking, are ill-advised and deeply hurtful 
to our economic life, domestic, social, and national. 

The Irish hierarchy confidently hopes that legislation when it is 
introduced, will not weaken the moral fibre of our nation, and will 
respect the deep-seated convictions of our Catholic people. 


* * * 


Prayer: Pro conversione Judaeorum 


His Eminence Cardinal D’ Alton has received official notification 
from the Sacred Congregation of Rites that the liturgical prayer of 
Good Friday “‘pro conversione Judaeorum” has been modified in 
the following manner: 


Oremus et pro Judaeis: ut Deus et Dominus noster auferat 
velamen de cordibus eorum; ut et ipsi agnoscant Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. 

Oremus. Flectamus genua. Levate. 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui Judaeos etiam a tua miseri- 
cordia non repellis: exaudi preces nostras, quas pro illius populi 
obcaecatione deferimus; ut agnita veritatis tuae luce, quae 
Christus est, a suis tenebris eruantur. Per eundem Dominum. 


His Eminence asks the clergy to take note of the change and to 
insert it in the Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae. 
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Catholicisme Anglais. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf. 1958. Pp. 455. 
ArrER three readings I consider this 
symposium on English Catholicism to 
be the best informed and most realistic 
examination of the situation of the 
Church in Britain that is available 
today. Most books about Catholics in 
Britain centre on the great figures, 
generally churchmen. What they tell 
us is very well but goes only a little 
way towards explaining the numerical 
strength and ever-growing influence 
of Catholics in Britain today. The 
social history of Catholicism has yet 
to be written and Father Eugene 
Langdale’s thoughtful and original 
discussion of the working classes 
shows how much it is overdue. 
England’s traditional Catholics with 
their aristocratic background regretted 
the irruption of the wild Irish disturb- 
ing the calm seclusion and withdrawn 
distinction of their Catholic way. The 
great masses of Irish emigrants, 
crowding out the churches and giving 
generously to build new ones, have 
been discreetly overlooked. A dis- 
torted picture has resulted. The real 
glory of the Church in England is to 
have held so largely the loyalty of the 
working classes. A wide gap has yet to 
be bridged between the social classes. 
Here for the first time justice is 
| done to all the factors which must be 
kept in mind if we would understand 
the religious situation of our Catholic 
fellows across the water. Twenty-eight 
competent witnesses speak of today’s 
vigour, promise, problems and oppor- 
tunities. Their soundings at every level 
Present a remarkably coherent picture, 
tich in depth and detail. The new 
synthesis calls for readjustment of 
views. Every seminarist here should 
know it thoroughly whether he is 
destined for the service of a diocese 
i Ireland or Britain. These are the 
conditions in which our young people 
Will find themselves. 


New Books 


Archbishop Mathew fills in the 


0ackdrop of history offering hints and 
“" Opening perspectives which tempt the 


reader to pause. One presses on to 
savour Father Illtud Evans’s just 
appraisal of convert contributions. 
Attention here will concentrate on 
Father John Fitzsimons’ sympathetic 
but not uncritical study of the Irish in 
Britain. Something worthwhile on this 
topic occurs in almost every section. 
Father Fitzsimons notes our people 
are individualistic rather than social 
in outlook which explains why Catholic . 
voices are rarely heard in trade union 
circles. In church he finds us attached 
to private devotions and the silent 
Mass and so we are. I question 
whether in the light of Glenstal 
congresses we are really so far behind 
the British in matters liturgical. I have 
the impression that both Britain and 
Ireland lag far behind. Father Fitz- 
simons finds strong evidence of 
Jansenism in the Irish priests of the 
last century. The roots of their severity 
are to be found rather in the Gallic- 
anism of their French seminaries. 
(Father G. D. Crichton’s ‘Religious 
Education in England in the Penal 
Days”, chapter 3 of Shaping the 
Christian Message, is worth reading 
in this connection.) We read that the 
Irish-trained clergy today fall short of 
the intellectual standards of their 
predecessors, being ultra-conservative 
to the point of distrusting intellectual 
effort. They lack that keen sense of 
social justice which inspires apostles 
among the workers. Irish seminary 
methods should be examined in the 
light of how best to fit men who grow 
up in a rural environment to exercise 
their priestly functions to the best 
advantage in Britain’s industrial 
centres. The tendency to angelism— 
Accept the evils of the social system in 
the spirit of penance and as the will of 
God!—is castigated by Father Fitz- 
simons and Father Langdale. 
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Both pay handsome tribute to the 
work of Irish priests and laity. ‘““Bar a 
miracle, Catholicism would still be in 
England, without the Irish immigra- 
tion of the nineteenth century, the 
religion of a tiny insignificant minority 
instead of being the nation’s numeri- 
cally strongest Christian community, 
more numerous even than the estab- 
lished Church. Archbishop Mathew 
points to an important distinction 
between today’s emigrants who hope to 
return home and yesterday’s who 
settled down permanently in Britain 
and were integrated into the parish. 

The problems of the working class 
have been neglected by English 
Catholics. It comes as a shock to 
learn that there are no _ trained 
sociologists attached to the English 
seminaries. Clerical hesitation to en- 
courage lay apostles is a brake on 
progress. A too bourgeois pre- 
occupation with outmoded conven- 
tions and the traditional relationships 
between priest and layman has to be 
overcome in Britain as well as nearer 
home if the Church is to win to- 
morrow’s world. 

There is optimism on every page 
here because the achievements are real. 
Criticism of weakness is honest. Canon 
McNarney describes the daily round 
in a parish. Bishop Beck succinctly 
presents the school question. Art, the 
press, music, radio, TV, theology, 
Catholics at the university, C.E.G., 
novelists, philosophers, are fitted into 
the mosaic. One leaves the book down 
confidently recalling Cardinal 
Gibbons’s words: ““Young man, expect 
great things ... of God... of your 
fellow men and of yourself. Far 
greater opportunities are ahead. But 
only those who have the courage and 
the vision to expect them will profit 
when they come’. This encouraging 
book fills one with hope. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 
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Youth and Religion. London: New 
Life Publications. 1958. Pp. 
Price 3/6. 

Tuis booklet gives the first results of 

a scientific enquiry into the religious 

attitudes, beliefs and practices of 

young people aged 15-24 in Londo 
and the large provincial towns of 

England, carried out in preparation 

for the International Y.C.W. meeting 

in Rome in 1957 by the English Y.C.W, 

and the Newman Association Demos 

graphic Survey. It is here published 
as a double-number of NEW LIFE, thé 
review of the social apostolate for 

Y.C.W. chaplains. 

Some of the conclusions drawn ar€ 
worth noting: “‘today the two maifi 
centres of Catholic population if 
England, both mainly the product of 
Irish immigration, are London and 
Lancashire”; “‘of all the Catholics if 
the sample (interviewed) 73 per cent 
stated that they went to church af 
least once a week . . . but two exagger 


ating influences affect this figure”; 


“females have a better attendance (at 
church) than males’; “‘as age increases 
(from 15 to 24) stated weekly atten= 
dance declines”; the lack of a Catholi¢ 
education is a very obvious factof 
affecting slackness or lapsing. : 
The booklet gives an account of thé 

work of preparing the enquiry, of the 
technical problems involved and of thé 
value of the first results. Statistical 
tables and graphs set forth these 
results very clearly. The matter may 
appear technical to the general readet 
and the explanation not always 
perfectly lucid to the non-specialist= 
for example, the explanation of the 
Table of Confidence Ranges is a littlé 
obscure—but it will be very useful 10 
anyone interested in the Sociology of 
Religion, and should be read by those 
concerned about Irish emigration tj 


Britain. 
PETER McCONVILL& 
Newry 
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